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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1845. 
nein 

meas E wish to direct attention to 
/ one or two important points 
in the structural arrange- 
ment of srantes. We bave 
often had occasion to speak 
of the slowness with which 
the practical man adopts the deductions from 
scientific investigations ; the tendency to con- 
tinue taking an old path, although a new one, 
to shorten the distance considerably, may be 
close athand. What has done, will do again: 
and so we go on year after year in error, 
without troubling ourselyes to reflect on the 
possibility of improvement, or even looking 
right or‘ left to see what others are doing. 
W orse, however, thanthis :—eyen when the evils 
of a course are known, and instructions to 
obviate them are given, timidity, apathy, or 
obstinacy induces the majority to continue in 
it. The want of scientific arrangement in resi- 
dences and workshops has killed thousands of 
human beings, and has produced an appalling 
amount of discomfort, distress, demoralization, 
and misery. This wholesale slaughter is stil] 
going on, and the great mass of the people 
think little about it, and care less; it is so 
common for people to be ill, and to die when 
young, that they look upon these occurrences 
as matters of course, and, rather than take any 
,rouble, persuade themselves that nothing can 
be done to avert them. 

This being the case, it is not greatly ta be 
wondered at, that they condemn their horses 
to the same casualties, by constructing stables 
for them pregnant with diseases. To arrange 
them otherwise, in the first instance, would cost 
little or nothing, and save us, say, five-and- 
twenty per cent. in horseflesh. But what of 
that. To effect it we must do something new, 
and we don’t like new-fangled notions; be- 
sides, it might fail after all; and, moreover, 
new things give trouble. No; we will go on 
in the old way, and if our horses fall ill we are 
no worse off than our neighbours; and if they 
dje, why it is what happens to eyery thing. 

There are some, however, who may think it 
worth while to try if this said dying eannot be 
postponed for a time, and may be willing to 
give themselves a little trouble, to retain for 
some additional years, the services of a faithful 
servant. ‘To such we would point out the im- 
portance, Istly, of properly ventilating the 
stables, and, 2ndly, of immediately getting rid 
of all traces of the droppings from the horse, 
with which end in view, a floor impervious by 
moisture is absolutely necessary. 

Loudon says, in his “ Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage and Farm Architecture,’——“ The stable 
in which the horse is lodged should have its 
doors and windows to the south-east, as the 
mildest aspect, and in general have all its 
openings on one side, and in the roof, to pre- 
vent cross drafts of air. It ought to be ona 
dry soil, or, if on a wet one, it should be raised 
above it by a hollow floor, or by materials of a 
kind which will contain interstices of air be- 
tween the natural surface and the artificial 
floor. All stables should be large, cool, and 
capable of being well ventilated. The proper 
temperature for a horse is 50 deg. in winter, 
end from 60 deg. to 65 deg. in summer. The 
best mode of ventilating a stable in winter is 




















by trunks or tubes of boards, about a foot 
square, forming openings under the eaves, or 
carried up through the ceiling, where there is 
one, so as to pass through the roof, their tops 
being eovered in such # manner as to exclude 
the rain, without impeding the ascent of the 
heated air. The inside openings of all these 
tubes should have small sliding shutters to 
regulate the ventilation. In summer, this is 
best effected by having the windows filled in 
with hinged luffer boards, or by having glass 
windows, with outer luffer blinds, In the latter 
ease, the quantity of air admitted, both in 
summer and winter, may be very accurately 
regulated by the degree to which the glass 
windows are opened.” 

The arrangement for ventilation here pointed 
out is insufficient ; it is simply an improvement 
on none at all, and even this is not provided 
in half the-stables used. Air should be ob- 
tained in controllable quatities, by openings in- 
dependent of the doors and windows; and, in 
large establishments, the removal of the yitiated 
air should be aided by mechanical means,— 
by the ereation of currents irrespettive of mere 
levity and the state of the atniosphere, such 
as by heat or the Archimedian screw. 

In a range of stables for forty horses, re- 
cently erected by Mr. Dickinson, in Cuarzon- 
street, May Fair, great pains have been taken 
in this and other respects. An air-flue com- 
municating with the external atmosphere, opens 
into each stall in two places, full in face of the 
horse (just above the bottom of the rack), the 
openings being masked by two pieces of per- 
forated zinc, each about two feet long, and one 
foot wide. The air, in its passagé to these 
openings, is made to pass over some pipes 
filled with water, which can be heated, so that 
in very cold weather, the fresh air admitted to 
the stables is first raised to a proper tempera- 
ture. Immediately under the ceiling, are open- 
ings into a flue which communicates with a 
chimney where a fire is constantly burning, by 
which means the vitiated air is rapidly drawn 
off. The ordinary means of ventilation, win- 
dows and openings over the doors, are likewise 
provided to meet extreme cases, For elosing 
each of the latter, a sash is used, divided into 
small squares, whereof every alternate one is 
left open ; a second sash behind this, and about 
four-fifths of its length, has the corresponding 
squares glazed, and the others open ; and thus, 
by shifting the latter backwards or forwards, 
admittance is given to the-air either in large 
or small quantities. Mr. Dickinson assured 
us that one stall in some old stabling, which 
we saw (it had a skylight immediately over 
the hind quarters of the animal), produced 
more sick horses in the course of the twelve- 
month than the new range for forty-one horses. 
It is right to say, that the system of ventilation 
to which we have referred was arranged by the 
proprietor, and carried out for him by Mr. 
Sylvester. As regards stable floors, notking 
can be much worse than those Commonly laid 
down, consisting of boulders, or bricks, in a 
bed of sand. The liquid manure penetrates 
the interstices, and is rapidly decomposed, giv- 
ing off large quantities of ammoniacal gas, 
and vitiating the atmosphere to a great extent. 

The object to be attained is, a floor imper- 
meable by liquids, and so arranged that all 
which is thrown upon it may immediately ran 
off. The writer of a useful article on the sub- 
jeet, in a recent number of the Ayrshire Agri- 
culturalist, says: —“ Let the centre of the 
causewayed stall be removed two feet in 
breadth and five feet in length, measuring from 
the croup end of the stall. Flags of sandstone 
pavement, of one foot in breadth, three inches 





thick, and of conyenient ), haying ti] 
inner or central edges ‘to such an 
angle as that, when the two are brought toge- 
ther, there will be a space or centre} gutter 
formed like a V, one inch and a half in breadth 
at the surface, and two inches deep at thé 
apex of the inyerted cone, (the bottom of) which 
space must be filled with cement or pitch,—a 
slight downward and backward inclination 
mist be given to the paving stones, so that 
whatever liquid may be dropped upon them, 
shall be rapidly conducted towards the hind 
quarters, and from thence conveyed, on thé 
surface, to the point in the exterior found most 
convenient for a tank of reservoir, where it 
may be stored till required as manure.” 

Gutters, of the sort here described, could, 
however, hardly be depended on. Small cast- 
iron gutters, covered with a close grating fitted 
loosely into the top of it, are easily obtainable. 
In each stall there should be, in addition to 
the gutter behind, a branch up the middle to 
the extent of half its depth. In each loose box 
there should be three or four of these gutters in 
parallel lines, or they may be extended from the 
centre of the compartment in four directions, 
like a right- angled cross. Granite pitching, 
or paving bricks, in asphalte, have been used for 
stable floors, and seem to answer the purpose 
well. To avoid irregularities, when expense 
is not cared for, a concrete foundation should 
be prepared for the paving: to keep back the 
rats, a layer of broken glass in the centre of 
the concrete will be found efficacious. 

In making arrangements for carrying off 
expeditiously the whole of the urine; it is de- 
sirable to recollect, that if collected in a tank, 
it is exceedingly valuable as a manure. We 
saw recently, a fourth cutting of grass from 
the same field, obtained through the use of it. 

Baeks are less used than they were, and 
wisely so. The manger should be ‘divided into 
two parts, and one of them be made deeper than 
the other, to contain hay or green meat. In 
Mr. Cubitt’s stables at Thames Bank, each 
horse is supplied with a lump of rock-salt, 
placed in a compartment of the manger, In 
this same establishment, with the view of pre- 
venting to the utmost the vitiation of the air, 
plaster of Paris, saturated with sulphurie acid 
is sprinkled periodically over the floor to 
absorb deleterious gases. 

We terminate our present remarks with an 
assurance, that by attention to the ventilation 
of their stables, and the construction of the 
floors, all persons who keep horses may effect 
a considerable saving. A well-drained, im- 
permeable floor, is, as we have already said, 
of the utmost importance. 





COMPETITION CARTOONS FOR THE 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


In order that the committee may determine, 
what accommodation will be required for the 
éxhibition of the cartoons to be submitted in 
competition for the premium of 500/. offered 
by the society, artists were each requested to 
send to the office on or before Monday last, 
a sealed letter containing his name and ad- 
dress, and having on the outside the title of 
his intended painting, and a motto or device, 
by which the cartoon must also be distin- 
guished. 

In compliance with this request, twenty-six 
letters have been forwarded to the office, and 
the committee are now seeking a fitting gallery 
to receive the designs. It may be well to 
mention, that artists who have not sent intima- 
tion of their intention to forward a cartoon are 
not thereby disqualified ; this was clnapiy a re- 
quest, not a stipulation. 
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THE ARCHITECT OF THE LATE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Sin,—In your number of the 17th of this 
nionth, in a commutication “ On the Identifi- 
cation of Architects,’ your correspondent sug- 
gests that “it has never been clearly decided 
if the late Royal Exchange and Temple Bar 
ought to be attributed to Wren or not?” I 
never knew the latter doubted, but about the 
former building, there is generally a misap- 
prehension, which I shall be happy of the use 
of your valuable pages to clear up. There is 
fortunately no diffieulty in doing this, beeause 
the Reeords of the City and the Mercers, 
Company upon the subject of rebuilding the 
Exchange after the great fire in 1666, are 
perfect and complete, All the more interest- 
ing portions have been extracted with great 
care and skill, and were printed for the use 
of the corporation in the vear 1838. From a 
copy of these extracts now before me, I ob- 
tain the following facts :— 

That on the 19th —, 1666, the commissioners 
appointed to the work summoned to their 
assistance Mr. Mills and Mr. Jerman, the city 
surveyors. 

On the 9thof November, the committee speak 
of some “ distast,” amongst the surveyors, as 
retarding the work of preparing a design and 
estimate for restoring the ruined Exchange of 
Suir Thomas Gresham; a Mr. Hooke, also 
one of the city surveyors, gives a report and 
estimate on the 10th of November, on the same 
subject. 

After clearing the ruins and other works, 
and after some coquetting on the part of Mr. 
Jerman, in which interval it appears to have 
heen determined that the building should be 
entirely new, — at a joint committee, held 
op the 25th April, 1667 the following minute 
is recorded :— 

“ The committee, concluding it very neces- 
sary at this meeting, to make choyce -of a 
surveyor for directing and overseeing the build- 
ing of the Royall Exchange, and assisting 
them in the carrying on that designe to the 
best advantage, as to substantiallnesse, orna- 
ment, and frugality; and forasmuch as Mr. 
Mills, the city surveyor, hath declared that hee 
cannot perform that worke alone, and the 
committee being very sensible of the greate 
burtben of businesse lying upon him for the 
city att this time; and considering that Mr. 
Jerman is the most able knowne artist (besides 
him) that the city now hath: therefore the 
committee unanimously made choice of Mr. 
Jerman to assist the committee in the agreeing 
for, ordering, and directing of that worke; 
and, haveing declared the same unto him, hee 
after much reluctancy and _ unwillingness 
(objecting, it might bee thought an intrench- 
ment upon Mr. Mills his right), at length 
accepted, being assured first by the Lord 
Mayor and the committee, that itt was no in- 
trenchment, that this wholle committee, at all 
times, would acquit him from any scandall in 
that behalfe ; then the committee ordered the 
clarke to acquaint Mr. Jerman with all the 
proceedinges of this committee about the said 
building.” 

After this appointment Mr. Mills’s name 
does not occur again, and the works evidently 
proceeded with great rapidity, for they were 
finished within three years and a half from the 
period of Jerman’s appointment. From ano- 


tect was Edward, and thata brother, Roger 
Jerman, was carpenter at the new works, The 
name is spelt variously, and it occurs as Ger- 
man, Jerman, and Jermin. 

At a committee, on the 20th Sept., it was re- 
solved, “ That as his Majesty hath much con- 
cerned himself with the building of the Royal 
Exchange, and apprehending it to be the duty 
of the committee to present him with a view 
of the drafts thereof, before they proceed to 
the maine worke,” “they desire the lord mayor 
and four members of the comm., and Mr. 
Jerman, to wait upon his Majesty with the 
same,” 

On the 27th this committee report that 
“The drafts bave been presented to and 
viewed by his Majesty and Sir John Denham, 
surveyor-general of his workes, and his Ma- 


jesty declared his approbation and good liking 


thereof.” 

On the Sh Dee. occurs the following entry. 
“The committee considering that Mr. Jer. 
man, who was chosen surveyor for rebuilding 
the Exchange in April last, hath not yet re- 
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ceived any gratification for drawing drafts antiquities, In that letter the following sen- 


and directing the building ; they therefore or- 
dered that 50/, shall be payed him upon 
account until further sonttbevetion of his 
merits.” These extracts I think you will 
agree with me, prove that Edward German 
was the sole architect. In these records Sir 
Christopher Wren is spoken of, under date of 
the 7th Jan., 1670, as “ Dr. Wren, surveyor 
general of his Majesty’s workes.” 

The clock and chimes were made by Edward 
Stanton, under direction of the celebrated Mr. 
Hooke, at the cost of 1202. 

“The bells, which were to be ten in 


number, ‘sound and durable,’ were cast by | 


Wm. Wightman, founder, at the rate of 
vjé. vs. for every hundred weight the said bells 
shall weigh.” 
I beg to apologize for having occupied so 
much of your valuable space, and am, Sir, &e., 
25th Nov. 1845. W.T. 





DO THE CITIZENS REGARD THEIR 
ANTIQUITIES ? 

St. Helen’s Place, December 1, 1845. 
Mr. Tire presents his compliments to the 
editor of Tue Butitper, and with reference to 
an article by Mr. C. R. Smith, entitled “ Do the 
Citizens regard their Antiquities ?’’—which ap- 
peared in THe Buitper of Saturday—would 
be obliged by the insertion of the inclosed cor- 
respondence. Mr. Tite would only desire to 
add one remark; viz., that in the statement he 
made at the “ Institute,” he intended no refer- 
ence whatever, to the very respectable gen- 
tlemen, whose names are most unnecessarily 
introduced into Mr. Smith’s communica- 


tion :— 
( Copy-) 
5, Liverpool-street, City, Nov. 19, 1845. 

Sir,—l have before me a report of a speech 
made by you ata meeting of the British Ar- 
chitects on Monday, in which oceur the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

}. “In this, however, they were thwarted 
by private collectors, wko went about amongst 
the men offering sums of money for coins and 
other articles. 
public press by one of these, and he would not 


Mr. Roach Smith, as he had been mentioned by 
him.” 

2. “ Every care was taken for the preserva- 
tion of this collection complete ; in which they, 
however, were foiled, from the activity of these 
collectors. Amongst the most active was Mr. 
Roach Smith, who secured many, and particu- 
larly a bell which rang, after which there was 
a regular chase, but Mr. Smith had the best, 
and got possession.” 

I believe the above extracts from your speech, 
are verbatim as they were uttered. Reference 





They had been attacked in the | 


| 


tence occurs:—“ The claims of archeology, 
once publicly recognised, antiquities, when 
discovered, would no longer be ignorantly de- 
“ede ge or dispersed, but would be scrupu- 
lously collected together into one place; the 
cireumstance of their discovery, would be re- 
gistered with far greater accuracy, and the re- 
sult, in afew years, would be a most interesting 
collection of monuments of national art, and 
the development of the history of successive 
races, so far as it can be gathered from the 
evidences of archeology, and as it is exhibited 
in the museums of foreign countries.” To- 
wards the end, the fellows of the Institute are 
addressed through this public announcement, 
and a hope is expressed “ that, by their autho- 


| rity and example, an active interest in the pre- 


servation of antiquities ; may be created in the 


| whole body of the profession, and may gradu- 


ally be communicated to their clerks, and to 
the foremen, and others more immediately set 
over workmen employed in labours of excava- 
tion and demolition.’ 

In congratulating the meeting, in common 
with other members, on the gratifying an- 
nouncement of this letter, I took occasion to 
say, that the object having now been made a 
national one, I did not doubt of its success : 
that the attempts made by the corporate au- 
thorities of the city of London, to collect 
a Museum in connection with the City- 
Library, had been very much thwarted by the 
ewertions of private collectors: that the most 
active was Mr.C. Roach Smith, who, not con- 
tented with securing by every means in his 
power, the possession of curiosities of this na- 
ture, had, most ungratefully, attacked those who 
were anxious to forward his public researches, 
but not willing to encourage his personal ob- 
jects. That this gentleman had thought fit 
publicly to impugn the conduct of the Gresham 
committee, and myself, inferentially as their 
architect, in an article published inthe Archeo- 
logia, and, subsequently, in other works ; 
and that, as this was the first public oppor- 
tunity which had occurred to me of rebutting 
those accusations, I availed myself of the 
opportunity to do so. 

That it was always expected from the site 
of the Old Exchange—in the very heart of 


parry the question, but mention the name of | ancient London — and from the deep and ex- 


tensive excavations required for the new build- 
ing, that many interesting relics would be 
discovered ; and, as architect of the building, 
and a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, of 
some standing, IT was most anxious that no 
pains nor expense should be spared to follow 
out those researches ; to identify the circum- 
stances under which any curiosities might be 
found, to keep them together, either in the 


| City-Library, or to deposit them in the New 
| Gresham College; as the nucleus of a collec- 


has glso been made by you to remarks made | 


by me some years since ; but mention of page, 


volume, and work, does not appear to have | 


been added. 


Whatever observations | have | 
felt myself called upon to make, with respect | should be made perfect and sound, to enable the 


to the treatment of their antiquities by the | 
“City authorities,” I have made openly, and | 
where they could have been refuted, if incorrect. | 


| After a lapse of some years, you have chosen | ‘pl f apace 
| to give utterance (if the report be true) to most | and to take every possible care of such mat- 


| gross misrepresentations of my conduct, in a 


ther entry it appears the name of the archi- | } 
: | place where you must have known J was not | 
P 5 we" | and that the foreman of the contractors should 


present to refute your assertions. 
I lose no time in protesting against the in- 


| justice of the course you have been pleased to 
| take, as well as against the misrepresentations 





and concealment of facts, which, by the report, 
it appears you have made ; and I assure you, I 
shall omit no opportunity of contradicting your 
statement, and of laying before the public facts 
which I can substantiate by full and undeniable 
evidence. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Cuarurs Roaca Smiru. 

William Tite, Esq. 


(Copy-) 
17, St. Helen’s Place, Nov. 24, 1845. 
Sirn,—The extracts in your note of the 19th 
are, in the main, correct ; not, indeed, as hav- 
ing been uttered by me in any set speech at 
the Institute of British Architects, but as a 


part of statements made in a slight discussion 
which followed the reading of the letter of Mr. 
Hawkins, informing the Institute of the inten- 
tion of the trustees of the British Museum to 
open a department for the reception of British 





tion, and in connection with a new library, 
which I hoped would one day rival that des- 
troyed in the Fire of London. To this end I 
made the following recommendations to the 
committee :—That the hoarding round the site 


excavators to work uninterruptedly, and to 
secure a certain control over them: That the 
contractor should be bound to deliver up to the 
committee any article which might be found, 


ters: That the clerks of the works should be 
desired to watch with the greatest attention, 


have the same charge: That a large room in 
one of the houses in Freeman’s-court, occu- 
pied by the clerks of the works, should be 
appropriated to the reception, arrangement, 
and custody of all antiquities so discovered : 
and, further, to prevent the workmen being 
bribed to dishonesty, that they should be in- 
formed, by a printed notice delivered to them, 
and extensively circulated, that an account 
would be kept of what each man might find, 
and that they would be liberally compensated ; 
but that, on the contrary, every attempt to 
secrete any article, and to sell it, was illegal, 
and would be punished. That the Gresham 
committee adopted these suggestions most wil- 
lingly, and, with the chairman, were person- 
ally anxious, and took much interest in the 
result. 

That some short period after the adoption 
of these regulations—having entirely for their 
object the suggestions and recommendations of 
Mr, Hawkins’ letter—I was waited upon by 
you, requesting an order to enable you to visit 
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the works at all times. That I gave you this 
order most willingly, but that I explained to 
you distinetly in conversation, every one of the 
regulations adopted, and the reasons which 
influenced my mind in their adoption: that 
you then professed your entire approbation of 
the means taken, and of the motives of the 
committee and their architect, and your anxiety 
to co-operate in the carrying of them into 
effect. 

That for some time, and until the excava- 
tion approached the west end of the Old Ex- 
change, nothing of importance was found; 
but that on taking up the eastern end of the 
old merchants, area, the pit, described in the 
Archeologia, and in my report to the com- 
mittee, printed by the city, was found, contain- 
ing the most abundant collection of Roman 
remains yet discovered in the City of London. 
That your anxiety to obtain possession of some 
of these curiosities overcame your obvious 
duty. That notwithstanding every exertion 
on our part, you did obtain possession of some, 
and one of great interest, a bell which was 
sufficiently perfect to ring ; and that there was 
then an active pursuit made, not after you, but 
after this bell, which, however, found its way 
into your hands. I did not tell the meeting, 
as I might have done, that the clerks of the 
works and the contractor’s foreman, were con- 
stantly complaining to me of your interference 
with the workmen, until it came to an actual 
quarrel. That on receiving a letter from you, 
1 had a meeting on the ground of all parties, 
when you were excessively violent, and 
threatened to shoot the clerk of the works; 
but that you assured me that you had not en- 
couraged the men to abstract the curiosities, 
that you had even refused to buy them, and 
had sent them back when offered. ‘That after 
hearing all parties, I told you in their presence, 
that they were to continue to give you, as 
they declared they bad done, every facility for 
pursuing your archeological researches; but 
that as there were three witnesses to your 
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interference with the workmen, I expected, on | 


your part, an abandonment of all such inter- 
ference. 

] stated further to the institute, that all the 
curiosities thus collected, referring generally 
to their character, were, as you well knew, 
arranged with great care by the clerks of the 
works, and that they were then in my posses- 
sion in @ spare room at the London Institu- 
tion, under the charge of Mr. Brayley, jun., 
who had been employed by the committee at 
some expense, to examine, classify, and report 
upon them. That there was a difference of 
opinion in the committee, as to their being 
preserved in the City Library or the Gresham 
College; but that it would be my duty to bring 
Mr. Hawkins’ letter before the Gresham Com- 
mittee. 

From this statement, which exhibits the 
actual circumstances of the case, I now turn 
to some of your misrepresentations. At page 
270, of your article in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxix. on these antiquities, there is the fol- 
lowing sentence :-—“ Among the fragments of 
leather was one, as I am informed, stamped 
with the letters 8. P. Q. R.; this I did not 
see, and I believe it was lost soon after it was 
in the possession of the Joint Gresham Com- 
mittee, a fate that hus also befallen other an- 
tiquities collected for that body.” And at 
page 272, this:—‘“I regret that the regula- 
tions under which I was permitted to make my 
observations, in the course of the excavations 
on the site of the Exchange, did not tolerate 
such free and minute examinations as the im- 
portance of the subject required.” 

If you will refer to your own manuscript of 


this communication, you will see how much | 
| mous. 


more offensive and unjust this latter sentence 
originally stood. I was not present at the 
society when your paper was read, but my at- 
tention was called to it by a friend, who 
pointed out to me also the report of it in The 
Gentleman's Magazine; and a reference to 
page 79, vol. xvii. new series, of that work, 
will give the character of your charge as it 
originally was made. The words are these :— 
“ We were sorry to hear the writer state, that 
his exertions to rescue these objects, so illus- 
trative of the ancient arts and manners, were 
opposed by persons who alleged they were in- 
structed to do so by the United Gresham and 
City Improvement Committees, to the great 
obstruction of his researches.” 

The sentence in the Archeologia itself, was 








changed on my strong representation, in the 
proper quarter, and by the authority of a 
much-lamented and amiable friend of the 
society, then one of the directors. After what 
I have stated of your perfect knowledge of all 
my arrangements, and their object, you will 
permit me to refer with some astonishment, to 
page 198 of the same volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, where, in a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Antiquarian Society of the 13th of 
January, 1842, I find that you, Mr. C, Roach 
Smith, produced to the society a a curious 
** Medalet, struck in lead, found on the site of 
the old Royal Exchange: — apparently,” as 
you are made to state, “ deposited there on the 
oceasion of the memorable visit of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the inauguration of the original 
building,” having “ the inseription Anetta 
Reeina*vVBIQUE *HONORATA. Surely, 1 need 
not tell you, that the only proper place for such 
a very remarkable curiosity, could not be any 
private collection. 

I shall not pursue this subject further, nor 
follow youin your favourite and repeated attacks 
on “ City Authorities.” In your letter to me, 
you threaten some very violent course in an 
appeal to the public; perhaps, when you do 
so, you will print this statement; if not, it 
will be my duty to do so for you. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. Tire. 

C. R. Smith, Esq., F.S.A., ete. 








ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Royal Society met, according to an- 
cient custom, on St. Andrew’s day (Monday 
last), to receive the auditor’s report, and elect 
officers for the ensuing year. The meeting 
was numerously attended. 

The president, Lord Northampton, was in 
the chair. The balance in hands of the trea- 
surer was declared to be 2,076/. Ils. 10d. 
The total number of members is 831, of whom 
61 are honorary or foreign. After the presi- 


| dent had delivered his address, an admirable 


composition (ordered to be printed, on the 
motion of Sir Robert H. Inglis), and the so- 
ciety were about to ballot for officers, Mr. 
Gassiott, Fellow, whose name appeared in the 
letters signed “‘ A Contributing Fellow of the 
Royal Society,” which were published in The 
Times, rose to direct attention to them, in 
order that the author of them might not be 
elected into the new council. Mr. Gassiott, 
evidently much excited, bat in very well 
chosen terms asserted, that as a merchant, 
which he was (and nevertheless he came into 
the society with the recommendation of a Far- 
raday and a Herschell), the manner in which 
public attention had been drawn to his name, 
might have injured him fatally, in proof of 
which he appealed to some of the leading mer- 
chants of London, who sat near him. Mr. 
Gassiott read a letter from the solicitor to The 
Times proprietors, stating that Sir James 
South was the writer of the letters referred 
to, and another from Sir James South, in reply 
to an inquiry if he acknowledged them, saying 
the question was such that one gentleman had 
no right to ask another, and that he should not 
answerit. He, Mr.Gassiott, condemned strongly 
the conduct of the writer,in which he seemed to 
be supported by the meeting, and did not hesitate 
to call the letters slanderous. The President 
said he would venture to state, that no one gen- 
tleman present required any defence from Mr. 
Gassiott. With regard to the inquiry made 
of Sir James South, he hardly knew whether 
or not it wasa fair one. A man either had a 
right to send anonymous letters, or he had not. 
If he had, he had a right to remain anony- 
If he had not, it was asking him to 
criminate himself. He (the President) would 
eousider that Sir James South felt himself to 
be wrong, and did not feel bound to acknow- 
ledge it. He differed even from Sir James 
South’s general proposition, that Fellows should 
not write F.R.S. after their names, to advance 
their own interests. It was a great honour, 
and every man who was a Fellow had a right 
to say so. 

The principal changes in the list of officers 
were—Mr. George Rennie to be treasurer, in 
the place of Sir Jobo Lubbock, who finds him- 
self unable to fulfil the duties; and Colonel 
Sabine, to be foreign secretary, the office held 
by the late Professor Daniells. 

The Society afterwards dined together at 


the Crown and Anchor, when a large number 
of toasts were ably and pleasantly proposed by 


the noble Marquis, and were res to by 
Sir John Lub , Colonel Sabine, Captain 
Smythe, Mr. Amyott, Dr. Roget, Mr. Godwin, 


Mr. Greenhough, Mr. Samuel Warren, who 
humourously defended the “ non-contributing™ 
fellows, Dr. Parris, Mr. Sheepshaoks, and 
others, 





ASSESSMENT OF DILAPIDATIONS. 


Sin,—In the query proposed by “a Sur- 
veyor,” in your last number but one, whether 
in the assessment of dilapidations as against 
a tenant under covenant to repair, he cun 
“ make a charge for occu during the time 
necessary to complete repairs,” your 
correspondent appears to have fallen inte the 
common error, of confounding repairs with 
dilapidations, whereas these two things are 
altogether dissimilar as well in their wrongs 
as in their remedies. 

A tenant under covenant to repair, is entitled 
to a certain notice (usually of three months) 
detailing the repairs required. Should he 
neglect within the specified time to complete 
such repairs, your remedy is by ejectment for 
a breach of covenant. 

Dilapidations are actual damages done to a 
property by waste or otherwise, beyond fair 
wear and tear, The remedy for dilapidations is 
by an action for damages 4 waste, misuse, &e, 

Rent can be taken of a tenant only under 
his own covenant to pay such rent. Dilapi- 
dations are damages which no covenant can 
reach, otherwise their remedy would lie in 
ejectment, and can be claimed only on expira- 
tion of all covenants, Hence it is evident that 
no rent can be claimed under a covenant which 
does not exist; and rent can only be claimed 
under covenant. There is no case upon the 
books in which a loss of rent during repairs 
has been allowed in enhancement of dam 
by dilapidation. For my own part, I shoald 
not think it likely that such a claim was ever 
made, seeing that it is at once met by the reply — 
“ If you were discontented with the state of the 
property during the existence of the lease, why 
did you not give notice of repairs? in which 
case no loss of rent could have accrued, and 
if such notice had been disregarded, you might 
have brought your action in ejectment, and by 
presi ge possession of your property, pre- 
vented all the waste of which you now com- 
lain.” 

. Nor would it be a sufficient answer on the 
part of the landlord that he was not cogni- 
sant of the want of repair during the term. 
Because he has reserved to himself a right of 
entry to view and survey, and therefore it will 
be supposed that he has exercised such right, 
and has been satisfied with the state of his 
property. 

Again, it must not he forgotten, that a tenant 
whose term has expired, has no legal posses- 
sion of the premises, and consequently is an- 
able to perform repairs required of him as 
dilapidations. How, therefore, could a loss of 
rent be charged to him, when he at least can 
exercise no occupation, and when, for all he 
may know to the contary, another party may be 
actually in possession, and paying rent. 

Property has its duties as well as its iy pee 
its drawbacks as well as its advantages. Loss 
of rent during repairs of dilapidations, must 
be considered asa charge which it imposes, 
Lucky indeed is that landlord who has no 
greater grievance to complain of. 

I am, Sir, &c. Geo. Tatrersatt. 

42, Pall Mall, 26th Nov. 1845 








CamBripGe ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy.—We 
learn that the council of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society have called a meeting to pro- 
pose various arrangements for the promotion 
of its efficiency as a society for the stady of 
history, architecture, and antiquities, and that 
persons favourable to such object who are not 
members of the society are requested to attend. 
In looking at the list of the council as given 
on the cover of its last publication, we see 
that Professor Willis is the president, Mr. 
Babington treasurer, Mr. C. W. Goodwin, 
secretary ; and that amongst the council are 
the names of the Masters of Clare hall and 
St. John’s college, Professor Corrie, the Vice- 
Provost of King’s college, Rev. J. J. Smith, 





Sir H. Dryden, Rev. Jas. Goodwin, &c. &e. 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


Own Friday; the 28th of November, a Court 
was held. The cash at the bankers was 
17,0987. 7s..1d. An application from the 
Holborn and Finsbury Commission to join in 
the expense of a new sewer down Shire-lane, 
Temple-bar, was declined, on the ground that 
large improvements were in. contemplation in 
the locality, and that it was unnecessary to use 
the city outlet, when there was one in the 
Westminster commission quite contiguous. 

Mr. Dowley brought up his réport as to 
“the materials, &c., required for the new és- 
tablishment of labourers and bricklayers, by 
whom all works dndér 50/7. and the cleansing 
of sewers arid gullies, are to be performed.” 
Mr. Leslie thoved that the report be printed, 
and taken into consideration at the next Court. 
Mr. Marrtot having seéorided the same, Mr. 
Donaldson objected to printing thé report; he 
was satisfied there must be different yards t6 
deposit the materials; there mast be yard 
foremen to book the matetials a8 they came 
in and went out. Although he felt convinced 
great confusion would arisé from the change, 
still he thought that it should have & fair trial. 
The report should originate with the honour- 
able mover, to prevent himi from hereafter 
saying the plan had failed from the want of 
foresight. He ought to have the money, whe- 
ther it were 1,0007. or 2,000/., but the Court 
must be assured that he approved of the plan. 

Mr. Baylis, Mr. Hawkes, and Mr. F. Crace 
concurred in throwing cold watér on the 
plan, and fixing the responsibility of carrying 
it out, on the proposer. They objected to 
print the report. Mr, Le Breton thought this 
course unfair, and Mr. Cumberlege expressed 
his determination to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the general scheme he 
had helped to carry. 

Mr. Allason thought the subject one of the 
most important that had ever been before the 
Court. The plan might succeed, or it might 
fail. He thought the honourable mover and 
seconder ought to be held fast as to responsibi- 
lity. The Court, to doubt, would be inclined 
to give them all the aid in its power. He would 
confess that he was unfavonrable to it, but at 
the same time he would render every Assist- 
ance to carry itout. The Court must look to 
Mr, Leslie that the way in which he proposed 
to carry out his plan was a reasonable, proper, 
and judicious one. Mr. Dowley’s mind was not 
Mr. Leslie’s mind, and, therefore, the hongar- 
able commissioner, and not the surveyor, ought 
to be held responsible. _ 

Mr. Leslie felt grateful to the gentlemén 
who had proferred kind assistance in carrying 
out his plan; buat with all their kind expres- 
sions, they had not had the ingenuity to con- 
eeal their deadly hatred to it. It was the 
final blow to the forty years’ monopoly of the 
contractors in that Court, and it was to be 
expected that much vexation on that account 
would exhibit itself, The real state of matters 
would shew that he( Mr. Leslie) did not come 
down to the Court with crude and ill-digested 
plans, but plans that could be carried out. The 
friendly feeling towards the plan could not be 
better eilheed than, by looking at what the 
Court had been doing since the plan had been 
twice approved by the Court. Why they had 
dismissed the two surveyors, and declared that 
there should be no assistant-survéyors at all, 
and this immediately after the Court had 
twice wisely resolved to do itself, without con- 
tractors, all works under 50/., and the entire 
cleansing of the sewers. 

Mr. John Gunter thought the Court was 
bound to assist Mr. Lesli¢é, aid not to allow 
any parties to frustrate that which the Court 
had promised to do, by ordering and sanction- 
ing his proposition. 

The Chairman said, the simple question was, 
as to printing an imperfect document. The 
whole figures being in pencil, it was clear to 
him that.it had been hastily prepared by their 
officer, Ilt.was then resolved to refer the re- 
port back to Mr. Dowley, and that he should 
submit it to the mover and seconder of the plan. 

A long discussion then ensued as to the 
power of the Court to build sewers where none 
had before existed; Mr. Le Breton contend- 
ing that the Court had the power, and Mr. 
Marriot declaring that the most minute trifi- 
ing surface drain, when it passed the property 
of favoured commissioners, was a sufficient 
excuse to put the district to the expense of 








building a hew sewer; and he instanced a re- 
cent expenditdre in Brompton-road as a proof 
of what he said. There was ho clear principle 
laid down, and consequently no security to 
ak sake 5 
Mr Donaldson loudly complained of Mr. 
Marriot’s statement. “We are all involved 
said the honourable commissioner) in his 
attack, and I, for one, defy him to prove his 
assertions.” Mr. Marriot said he was sorry 
if he had gore too far, for he intended to cast 
no individual reflections, but it was for the 
honour of the Court and its credit with the 
ublic, that there should be some regular plan 
fii down, and then the public would know 
what could be done and what could not, at the 
public expense. The chairman, without dis- 
puting his friend Mr. Le Breton’s law, stated, 
that it would be tnjast to call upon the 
public to pay for the advantage which was 
solely to private property. The tatter then 
dropped. 

*,* We cannot understand honourable com- 
missioners, who would throw upop the mover 
of a resolution passed by the Court, the re- 
sponsibility for its success or otherwise. A 
motion when carried, becomes the resolution 
of the body, and with that body, not with any 
individual, rests the responsibility. . 

On Wednesday last, the committee appointed 
to prepare a reply to Mr. Leslie’s pamphlet, in 
compliance with Sir James Graham’s letter, 
brought up their report to a special Court. It 
was adopted, atid is by this time in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, Of this, hereafter. 








1HE MORAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS AT SWINTON, 

Turse schools, which are now nearly com- 
pleted, are sufficiently important from their 
object, and. their extensive scale to require some 
notice. They have been erected at Swinton, 
near Manchester, for the education of the pau- 
per children of the parish, are fitted up with 
every convenience requisitefor teaching various 
trades and, occupations, and are no doubt well 
calculated to be the means of conferring impor- 
tant and solid benefits upon the poor of Man- 
chester, Extensive as the building is, its size 
is not at first apparent. The genera] plan forms 
a quadrangle, covering, independent of the gar- 
den, four.acres of ground, the principal front 
being 460 feet in length, The arrangements com- 
prise, school and class-rooms for boys, girls, 
and infants, work«rooms, sick and fever wards, 
a dinibg-raom, which serves also for a chapel, 
domestic offices, surgery, lavatories, and mas- 
ters’ rooms. The .design was by, Messrs. 
Tattersall and Dickson, po superintendence 
and completion of the building being mainly due 
to the latter., Itis in the Elizabethan style, 
the materials being red brick with stone dres- 
sings. Approached from the Manchester road, 
the main front has a more imposing. effect 
than we recollect to have seen elsewhere, a 
modern example of, in the same style of ar- 
chitecture. The breaks and gables, and the 
centre and its balustraded steps, are com- 
sed with much skill and effect in the result. 

n the centre rise the two turrets. There is 
much stone work about the entrance, and the 
details partake largely of the Italian style ; 
indeed, whatever merits there may be in the 
building, there is nothing which could not have 
been quite as well treated in a purer style 
of arehitecture than that employed. In the 
interior, there is little in the way of decoration 
to call for notice; the board-room is, however, a 
ood apartment, with some tolerable furniture. 
‘he great merit of the building consists in the 
manner in which every part is adapted to the 
object of instruction in the various trades. The 
lavatories are fitted up with numerous basins, 
in rows, cut out of blocks of stone, and with 
large baths for complete immersion. ‘The total 
cost is understood te beabout 40,000/. . The 
arrangements for ventilation cost 5000/. (!) and 
were under the superintendence of Dr. Reid. 
Though this amount may include the heating, 
ut appears enormous. Considering that Dr. 
Reid’s plans do not appear to have. yet met 
with any great success, we are surprised that 
they should have been adopted. Ventilation 
is undoubtedly a matter of paramount impor- 
tanee, and by no individuals is held to be more 
so than by. arehitects. . If every architeet 
of a public building had had some. thousands 
allotted to him, selely for ventilation, and ex- 
periments in reference to it, the successful 








ventilation of large buildiizs would not Be, as 
it still is, a desideratam. However important 
ventilation may be, and we are prepared to 4r- 
gue the great importante of it, it is not to be 
sought to the detriment of other objects; the 
convenient arraigement of a building should 
not be sacrificed, mach les the stability, and 
the beautiful is quite cotnpatible with it. In 
the building here noticed, the turrets perform 
the office of ventilating shafts; the air is 
warmed by hot-water pipes of large bore, and 
is passed through the building by enormidus 
flues, built out into the rooths in thé most un- 
sightly positions ; some of theth, we may venture 
to say, are not less than three feet square. it 
the principal school-rooms, the air is admitted 
by numerous holes drilled in the floor, and 
passed out by valved apertures in the ceiling, 
which can be regulated. The dormitory is 
over the school-room; bitas the two apart- 
ments could never be in tse at the same mo- 
ment, the ventilation of the upper room is 
previees for, whilst its occupants would not 
reathe vitiated air. 

In a communication, lately received from & 
valued friend, one of the board of guardians, 
he says—“ The Saar has been tried as far 
as it is completed, and found to work well ;” 
further he says, that he is “anxious to do justice 
toa man who has been attacked by witlinj 
senators, disappointed patentees, parasites of 
Mr. Barry, and a score of others, Who, frotn 
various motives, have been inducéd to injuré 
the reputation of one who, I honestly believe, 
to be practical in his views, and honest in his 
intentions.” In reference to this we may say, 
that no fair trial can take place till the build- 
ing has been used for the intended purposes ih 
the full extent, which it cannot have been 
hitherto; that Dr, Reid’s plans have been ob- 
jected to by men of every description and 
party, who have had lamentable experience of 
their inefficiency. We are not aware of any 
instance of their success, They are enormously 
expensive, and bajperoue to the building and its 
objects, and should no longer be persisted in. 
Every architect is able to receive valuable in- 
formation from men of science, eminent in 
their own walk, and is anxious to seek it, but 
it is on him that the arrangement of every 
part should depend, and no successful issue 
ean be arrived at by any other course. If 
ventilation, as now managed, be actually de- 
structive of the health, which it is expected to 
benefit, it would be positively better to leave it 
quite unattended to; at least, we venture to 
say that a skilful architect, if unfettered, would 
produce a better result, and at the same time 
consistent with any other end which, in late 
attempts at ventilation, is deemed an_ after 
consideration. The ventilation must be adapted 
to the building, not the building to the venti- 
lation, We shall always be anxious to meet 
with any valuable suggestions from Dr. Reid, 
or from any other individual, and, should an 
instance of success in any plan be shewn to us, 
shall gladly record an opinion in its favour. 
But, at present, the evidence as to Dr. Reid’s 
system 18 strikingly unfavourable. itn 








STONE STAIRCASES, UNDER THE 
BUILDINGS ACT. 

Sir,—lI lately commenced erecting 4 dwell- 
ing-house, which, I believe, comes in the first 
class of buildings. In ignorance of the pro- 
visions of the NewBuildings Act, I commenced 
a stone staircase, but did not provide for sup- 
porting the stone landings by rig fod con- 
structions in the passage, &c.; 1 am now 
told 1 must do so; and having referred, when 
too late, to the Act, this certainly appears to 
be the intention thereof. If so, I shall be 
compelled to put up a wooden staircase thesame 
as my passage, &c,, and may never have an 
opportunity of bringing in my stone staircase, 
as it is of peculiar construction, Perhaps you 
may be able to suggest some way in which 1 
can use my stone steps with the landings | 
have fixed. ‘To me it appears unaccountable, 
that all the staircase, passage, &c., may be of 
wood, but nota part. Perhaps you can throw 
some light on the subject, and oblige 

Your constant reader, 
A Mason, 

*,* The wording of the Act in this respect 
is precise, and seems to Jeave na discretionary 
power. The regulation is certainly .anomal 
ous... We should be inclined to send the 
question to the referees. 
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THE BUILDER. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At an ordinary meeting held on Monday 
last, Mr. Papworth, V.P., in the chair, Mr. 
W. C, Reed was elected an associate. A can- 
didate as Fellow, was black-balled, on what ac- 
count did not appear. 

A paper was read on the Kentish Rag Stone 
by Mr. J. Whichcord, jun., associate. The 
district in which it is quarried is about thirty 
miles in length through the central part of 
Kent, and is about four to ten miles in breadth. 
This district comprises the towns of Seven- 
oaks, Maidstone, and Lenham, &c. The 
quality of this stone is very variable, being 
in some districts hard and flinty, and in others 
almost as easy to work as Portland stone. It 
is in the quarries at Boughton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maidstone, that the best qualities 
of stone are procured, and as the men em- 
ployed in them often find among the rubbish 
stones of a spherical shape, some as much as 
12 inches diameter, and similar to those em- 
ployed for the artillery of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, it is not improbable that at 
that period these quarries supplied stones for 
that and other purposes in the metropolis. It 
was to this quarry that Mr. Whiecheord con- 
fined his observations, and a diagram aceom- 
pemses his paper, which shewed the various 
ayers of stone and hassock, — the technical 
name given to a species of sand which invari- 
ably intervenes between the different strata of 
stone. 

These layers are about twenty in number : — 
Firstly, the land rag, which is & hard stone, 
dark in colour, and is to be proctired in lengths 
of five or six feet. This first layer is sbtiat 
fifteen feet from the surface of the ground; the 
intervening space being occupied by the vege- 
table mould; then a deep bed of loam of dif- 
ferent qualities; and lastly, three beds of 
hassock, separated from each other ahd the 
loam by three shallow layers of ferrugihous 
sand. The second layer of stone is termed 
header—laying, on account of its being prin- 
cipally used for small headers. Next in ordét 
is the green rag, which is free of working, 
and easy to be got in lengths of about six 
feet. The hassock, which divides this and 
the next layer of rag, is indurated enongh to 
form good working stone. We then have a 
layer used principally fur paving, and ealled 
yellow rag, succeeded by the pelsea, from 
which the largest stones can be procured, hard 
and strong in quality. Then the coleman and 
little coleman, separated by the hassock, and 
both of which give stones too hard and flinty 
to be used for other purposes than headers, &c. 

We now come to the thickest layer, called 
great rag,which from having many cross fissures 
cannot be gotin blocks of any length, and is 
therefore used for headers or else for lime. The 
bed of hassock which lies directly under the 
great rag is of very superior quality, and re- 
sembles the Reigatestone. Itis used bythe ma- 








sons for their benches, and stands the weather | 


exceedingly well. We then haye the Newing- 


ton cleaves, which is hard and difficult of | re-pewing of the church throtighout, wit 
The | view Of inéreasing the aceotimod 
next layer is an exceedingly shallow one, and | is much wanted. 


working, but yields stones of large size. 


is so flinty, as precludes its use for other pur- 
poses than for macadamizing roads. ‘Then the 


Whiteland-bridge, from whieh stones of 12 | trustees of the Londéhi Society 
feet long can be quarried with certainty and | Christianity among the Jews, for 
The next in sue- | of enabling the committee to complete the 


ease: it is of a blue colour. 


| 


| 
i 





The author then alluded to the various! by Mr. Baker, of Southmolton. The velvet 


modes of dressing the different kinds of rag 
stone, and mentioned that the small hassocky 
spats which oceur coptinually, in it render it 
unfavourable for tooling, as they Zive it the 


| appearance, when smooth, of bad Portland ; 


it is, therefore, usually picked. He also stated 
that; although the harder qualities of Kentish 
rag stoné are scarcely inferior to granite in 
a ressure, the vents occurring in it 
render it dangerous to use as a bearer. ; 
The following analysis was made by Mr. 
Phillips :— 
KENTISH RAG STONE. 
Carbonate of lime, with a little mag- 


nesia......... Hes aoe 
Earthy matter .. ..........5....- at 
Oxide oF Om 6 iin. LT. ci 0- 
Carbonaceous mattér 2.2.6.5... 606. 0°4 

HASSOCK. 

Carbonate of lime. : i. ..ii6......3 ° 93 
Earthy matter ...5..ccssscece-.s 780 
One Ge RS Si ba 3k én 1°8 





CHURCH NEWS. 

Tue inhabitants of Rotherham are abotit to 
réstore the south porch of their ancient church 
to its original state. Thé works are entrusted 
to Messrs, Weightman and Hadfield, archi- 
tects. The few church at Rise, in the dio- 
cese of Bangor, wi8 consecrated on the 12th 
ultimo, The intetior of the roof is painted 
blue; aiid stidded with gilt stars. Theré are 
four staifed-glasé Winflows. The east window 
is @ représenitation of the last days of our Sa- 
viout upon éarth—the crueifixion, the taking 
down from the crbis;&c. The walls are deco- 
rated with scrolls with appropriate texts of 
Scriptiré. It Was built at the sole expense of 
Mr. Bethell, from a design by Mr. Chantrell, 
of Leeds, architect-———On Wednesday next, 
the 10th itst., the fave of the Holy Trinity 
Charch, at Hull, will be re-opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Hook; Viear of Leeds.——T he church of 
St. Maty Dé Crept; Gloucestér, was re-opened 
with great re hursday week.—_— An 








organ has Fecealé bebH efeeted in St. Paul’s 
Church, Mérie Hill; 6} Bishop. The case in 
which it i8 a i§ of carved oak, cut by 
the machine of Mr. 8: Pratt, of Bond-stréet; 
the cuttings are of @tatrefoils, pothic and he- 
raldie devices. It may be Said to be in two 
compartments, being placéd on-each side of 4 
gothic witidow, richly painted at the west end 
of the ehurch. ——In the process of taking off 
the whitewash from the interiér of the Hinger- 
ford Chapel, in Wellow Chureh, thirteen dié- 
temper drawings, representing bur Saviour ah 

thé twelve apostles, have been diseoveted aroun 

the east window. The larger figarés; eight if 
number, aré about half the size of lifé, and thé 
colouring of thé whole is sid to be well dé- 
fined. It is intended to thike some extep- 
sive renovations and improvetiénts iti the pa- 
rish church of Liddington, Wilth inelaaihy a 





, whie 
The sar of 2;6007. Three- 
rr Cent. Consols, bas recently been transferred 
y Miss Jane Cook, of bet mag to the 
ir Popes, 
the purpose 





cession is the Mainbridge, resembling the pre- | building of the church on Mount Zion, aceord- 


ceding layer, but from which stones of so 
large a scantling as from the Whiteland-bridge 
cannot be procured. Then comes the garl, 


used gefierally for headstones: it is separated | 


by & bed of hassock, thicker than the others, 
from the Horsebridge layer, which gives good 
stones, of nearly ]5 feet in length. We then 
find three beds called the header-layitgs, with 
their alternate beds of hassock ; these are very 
inferior in quality, and of little depth. The 
next two layers aré called the upper-bottom 
and under-bottom; they yield stones of fair 
quality and large dimensions. The hassock 
which separates them is riibbishy, and that 
which follows the. undéf-bottom layer is éx- 
ceedingly soft. We fiow come to the last 
eyes which is called white rag, resembling 
chalk ip appearance, and aseless as a stone, as 
it crambles in the atmosphere. It reposes on a 
bed of hassocky clay, beneath which the 
juarrymen fiave not penetrated: it is very 
Tabital whethee any lithestoné is to be found 
lower than this. 





ing to the plan proposed by their architect. 
George Liddell, Esq:, has tately given a 
plot of ground, as a site for the new parish 
church of St. Paul, at Hull. The value of the 
donation is ascertained from the faet of 8502 
having recently been refused for this piece of 
land. A mondment has within the last week 
been erected in Gloucester Cathedral, to the 
méthory of the late Major William Davy. It 
is of Chiimark stone; and consists of a central 
canopy, ¢rocketed and érowned with a rich 
finial, flanked by clistéred battressés, termi- 
nating in pintacles, and sopported by torbel 
angels, bearing shields with initials, Thé fa- 
thily arms and crests are emblazoned in patels 
iinder the tablet, and in thé Spandril of the 
central arch. The inscription is éngravéd in 
the old black letter, with rabricatéed capitals. 





It is designed and exécated by MF. Osthond, 


of Salisbury. The chutch lately erected at 
W oolfardisworthy, Devoti; was conseerated oh 
Friday last, by the Bishop of Exeter. It was 
designed by Mr. Hayward, of Exeter, an@bailt 




















altar-cloth, the ebair for the altar, the stone 
pulpit, and the memorial window, were pre- 
sented to the church by different 

arl Howe, last week, laid the foundation-stone 
of the new church of St. Stephen’s Woodville, 


n3.—-— 


_near Asbby-de-la-Zouche, when the Countess, 


Lady Gore, and the Hon. Captain Curzon, 
were présent at the interesting ceremony. 
A new ecclesiastical district has been formed 
in Cheltenham, and a church, in the —_ 
Norman style, to be dedicated to St. Peter, will 
very shortly be erected. The committee of the 
Church Extension Society have already fixed 
upon a site and plan, and have also provided 
a sum of 50/, per annum towards a permanent 
endowment, 
—_—_—_— 


BRITISH. ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


. The association met on Wednesday even- 
iB last ; Mr, Paligren, F.R.S., in the chair. 

n opening thé business of the evening, the 
chairman said; that some discoveries of a very 
interesting nature had been made during some 
excavations on the Duke of Beaufort’s estate at 
Badminton, and that his grace had stopped 
the works aftil their president and the drafts- 
man of the association could visit the spot. 
Aiiongst a variety of antiquities exhibited, 
Were some ancient swords, which led Mr. 
Pianché €when describing them), to inquire if 
any information concerning the sword of 
Charles 1. at Whitehall, removed from the 
seabbard; had been obtained. Mr. Crofton 
Pea th thé hon. sec., said he had addressed 
Lord Lificoln on the subject, but bad not yet 
received a reply. 

Allésion being made (in the course of an 
interesting ¢dtiversation on the preservation of 
thonuments), to a letter in The Times of the 
Preceding ay, stating that the tombs of Henry 

V. and his queen (at Canterbury), were about 
to be repairéd in a doubtful manner, at a cost of 
1,600/., Mr. Pratt, the proprietor of the cary- 
ing machine, said that parts of the tomb were 
now in his hands to be copied exactly. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, read a valuable paper 

Roman fntiquities found in and near 
ey Whith he exhibited, and at the end 
of it, on before the meeting the statement 
made by Mr. Tite at the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and his own letter on the subject, given 
in THe Buitder last week. Mr. Smith also 
read a a. with Mr, Tite, which 
appears in the present number of our jour- 
nal; and answered in detail the particular 
charges brought. against him ; which charges, 
hé argued; froth the circumstances under which 
they were made, were intended to discredit the 
Ateheologiéal operation through him, their 
secretary. Mr. ott F.s.a., Mr. Jerdan, the 
chairman, aid others, addressed the meeting 
on the subject, and a resolution was passed, 
‘Xpressing regret that Mr. Roach Smith should 
have been sabjected to the attacks complained 
of; and thanking him warmly for the disin- 
térested Zeal which he had ever exerted him- 
self to preserve the antiquities of the city. 











RéPains or Maynooru Courece.—The 
Globe says, the board of Maynooth College 
recently made an application to Sir Robert 
Peel, stating that the sam of 30,0002, allocated 
for repairing the old and erecting new build- 
ings, would fall farshort of the requisiteamonnt, 
as appeared by the plans and estimates of Mr. 
Pugin, the architect, which were forwarded to 
the right hon. baronet, and it was sabubitted for 
the consideration of Govertiment, whether, un- 
der sach circa mstances, an increase of the build- 
ing fund shoald not be made. The reply of the 
Treasury was read at a meetifiy of the board 
On Friday se’night, per orily refusing any 
increase whatever. Already upwards of l. 
have beer expended by the rd of Wotks 
in the repairs of the old college buildings, and 
much retains to be done, independently of the 
new boaildings: The board, having Ho diter- 
nitive, determined to eail on Mr. Pugin to 
make a corresponding reductién im his ‘plans 
and estimates, in order that the dant allogated 
shonld cover all expenses. A building com- 
mittee was appointed to consiit with) the 


architeet, consisting of A “ey 
Murray; Slattery, and M‘Hale; x 
Dr, Kinsélla, Lord Ffreneh, Sif - 


Bellew, and Mr. Hussey. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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STAIRCASE, CROMWELL HALL. 




















: STAIRCASE AT CROMWELL HALL, 


| several ancient buildings of important cha- | 


HIGHGATE. 'racter both in the neighbourhood of London 

Hicuocate, so well known to every Lon- | and throughout England, of which the names 
dover, was formerly enriched with several | of their first possessors have been lost; an old 
magnificent Elizabethan mansions, which have | shield of arms placed in some conspicuous 
long since disappeared. Among them was | part of the structure, if it can be deciphered, is 
Dorchester House, a view of which, copied | generally the only guide which will throw light 
from a very rare print, will be found in Mr. | on the ee. Sometimes, instead of one 
Prickett’s small volume of the “ History of | shield, we find a great number, as many, per- 
Highgate.” In the collection of drawings by | haps, as twenty, belonging to the ancient gen- 
John Thorpe (preserved in Sir John Soane’s | try in the neighbourhood, or it may be the 
‘hiadddinT} oyhich are of the date of Elizabeth | armorial bearings of those families with whom 
, there are plans of houses at | the proprietor was connected by relationship, 
o elevations or names areadded but not so closely as to entitle him to place 
_ them in his own escutcheon in the proud situa- 

ting old building known as tion of regular quaterings; of course, when | 
uy in this neighbourhood, very this is the case, we are in the dark as to who | 
i yatjon, besides what the building | possessed the house. For an instance of this 
fords)an be obtained. In this parti- | kind we have the old manor-house of Holling- 
ppot at all singular, as there are | bourne, in Kent. If a shield of arms, either 
















| 
‘ 


in plaster or stone, is placed singly in the 


| centre of a ceiling, or over a fire-place, such 
| may, without fear, be given to the person who 
| erected the building, unless, as was frequently 


the case in the civil wars, the proprietor of a 
sequestrated estate removed the eye-sore (to 
him) of the real owner’s shield, and substituted 
his own. Whether this was done at Crom- 
well Hall, without having the names of the 
parties who, one after the other, had been 
owners of the building, it is hazardous to say. 
The house is universally supposed to have 
been built for, and inhabited by, General Ire- 
ton, who married, in 1646, Bridget Cromwell, 
eldest daughter of the protector; a shield of 
arms on the ceiling of the drawing-room has, 
without examination, been pointed out as be- 
longing to Ireton, and with like carelessness, 
the monogram A. C., in one of the fire-places, 
was said to represent the initials of Anne 
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DETAILS OF STAIRCASE, AT LARGE. 
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Cromwell his wife. Ireton bore on his shield, 
ermine, two bendlets, gules ; the plaster shield 
on the drawing-room ceiling at Cromwell Hall 
has two bars gemal, and in chief a lion, passant 
gardant. 1 am indebted to a friend in the 
Herald’s College for the information, that this 
coat stands in an ordinary of arms, tpe. Eliza- 
beth to Tregoze, being azure, two bars gemal, 
and in chief a lion passant gardant, or. He 
remarked that a similar coat, but with different 
tinctures, might have been used by some pro- 
prietor of the old house, of an entirely different 
name, and that there was no match whatever 
to it to be found in the pedigree of Crom- 
well, 

The name of Tregoze is not mentioned in 
any topographical history of Highgate, and the 
connection of General Ireton’s name with the 
building appears to rest upon no other founda- 
tion than that of tradition. Norden, in his 
account of Highgate, speaks of a “faire house,” 
the situation of which exactly resembles that 
of Cromwell Hall. He says:—‘* Upon this 
hill is most pleasant dwelling, yet not so plea- 
sant as healthful; for the expert inhabitants 
there report, that divers who have long been 
visited with sickness, not curable by physicke, 
have in a short time repayred their health 
by that sweete salutarie aire. At this place 
— Cornwalleys, Esquire, hath a very faire 
house, from which he may with great delight 
beholde the stately citie of London, Westmin- 
ster, Greenwich, the famous river of Thamyse, 





and the countrey towards the south, verie 
farre.” 

This Cornwallis, Lyson supposes, was son 
of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, a man of consider- 
able eminence in the reigns of King Edward 
the Sixth and Queen Mary; he led a retired 
life during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
died at avery advanced age in 1604. It is 
probable that the monogram A. C., previously | 
noticed, might belong to a descendant of this | 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, one who bore some 
part in the first erection of the building; as to 
the personage for whom it was intended, I 
must leave the inquiry in the hands of those 
who have more inclination and more time than 
I have to pursue it; there can be little doubt 
from the style of the building, that of Charles 
the Second, and from the decorations of the 
interior being of a military character, the house 
must have been intended for an officer of dis- 
tinction. If he had been a royalist, his shield 
would probably have been well known, and his 
name preserved, but those of the other party 
have fallen into such obscurity, that there is 
sae § no chance of obtaining the information 
we seek after. 

Cromwell Hall was erected, I should sup- 
pose, about the year 1650, and the style is that 
order or class of Elizabethan architecture so 
common during the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, This style was gradually lost; speci- 
mens of it may be seen as late as the reign of 
Queen Anne. Therichest part of the structure 





of Cromwell Hall is the stairease; and this 
alone gives undeniable proof that the house 
was erected for some great military commander. 
The print shows a view of the staircase on the 
ground-floor ; it is carried from the basement 
to the attics in the same style. 

Of the design of the staircase it is hardly 
necessary to remark, it is deserving of great 
praise; nearly all the bays, of which there are 
thirteen, are different; so are all the small 
figures on the top of the standards ; these are 
carved by no mean hand,—their expression 
and attitudes are admirable. Some are repre- 
sented as playing on drums and fifes, the mili- 
tary band of the infantry of the day, as the 
trumpet, cornet, and kettle drums formed those 
of the cavalry ; others are saluting, mounting 
guard; some of them are supposed to be por- 
traits, and that they should be so does not 

atall unlikely, so well are some of them 
executed. One has been stvlen, or, to use a 
polite word, appropriated, by some thieving 
self-imagined antiquary. The real antiquary, 
supposing the figures were in safe keeping, 
would rather see them in their original posi- 
tion. The lost is said to have re ated 
Oliver bimself,— it was the last on the top of 
the staircase; his statue, however, would 
have been put where it could only have been 
seen by the domestics. These figures are each 
1 foot 7 inches high,—some of them have been 
sadly mutilated ; the costume is that of 
the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, but in one or 
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two the costume approaches nearly that of the 
reign of James the First. 

The character of the ornamented hays will 
be best seen by the two, given in detail, on the 
preceding page; the whole are of similar cha- 
racter, containing within the scroll - work, 
shields, arms, such as heliiets, breast-plates, 
swords, pikes, and flags ; mlisical instratments, 
wreaths of laurel, &c.; in sqme are represented 
instruments of war of earliét Gate: many of 
the small figures in the stanflards have circular 
shields on their left arms. [i the whole of the 
bays the artistic filling up OF the space, and 
the leaving of proper voids, is capitally at- 
tained. : 

The building contains a great deal more of 
detail interesting to the arehitect. The front 
itself is a good specimen of the heavy moulded 
brickwork of the day; several of the rooms 
contain richly-ornamented plaster ceilings,— 
one in particular is extremely handsome, and 
the quaintly carved door-frames leading into 
all the rooms from the staifease, must not be 
forgotten. Several of the plaster friezes in the 
rooms are of much earlier style than the build- 
ing itself; they were the plasterer’s stock pat- 
terns of the day: some of them I have met 
with in old buildings in Yorkshire and Somer- 
setshire. The rooms are of a noble size, and 
indeed the whole building is planned on a 
grand scale; it is admirably adapted for its 
present purpose, the education of youth on the 
French system: the establishment is called 
College Francais de Londres, the master is the 
Rev. G. V. De Linde Mpntetitiis. This gen- 
tleman kindly permitted me, to inspect the 
building, for the purposeof making the sketches 
engraved in the present paper. C.J. R. 
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COLOURED DECORATIONS. 


At a meeting of the Decorative Art Society, 
on November 26th, a paper “On Chromatic 
Decorations,” was read by Mr. E. Cooper. He 
commenced with a chronological review of 
various modes of applyiig or using colour in 
Egypt, and on the continent of Europe, from 
remote times to the end of the 17th century. 
fa referring to the stapendous and richly-deco- 
rated remains of temples and porticos in Egypt, 
he commented on the dull and opaque colours, 
contrasted with mat and burnished gold (laid 
on in leaves) which are found therein, and also 
upon mummy cases ; he described the coloured 
intaglios on the walls, and the painted ceilings 
of deep azure, studded with stars in the temple 
of Medeenet Haboo, at Thebes; he exhibited 
drawings of Egyptian ornament of excellent 
design, and remarked that no progressive im- 
provement in decorative art is discernible in 
these works. 

The temples of Greece were then noticed, 
where colour was applied to capitals, frieze, 
entablature, and the back-grounds of the tym- 
panum; also on the ogee mouldings, where 
honeysuckle, egg, and other enrichments were 
painted or stencilled; and it was observed, 
that, although no remains have been disco- 
vered, it was reasonable to infer, from the emi- 
nent state of plastic art, that contemporary 
pictorial art had arrived at considerable per- 
fection, and the names of some Greek artists 
were given, on thé authority of Pliny and 
Quintilian. After some remarks on the vases 
of Greece, and the mural decorations of the 
sepalchres of Etruria, he directed especial at- 
tention to the magnificent baths or therme, 
of Titus, at Rowie (erected 4.p. 70), and (re- 
ferring to the illustrations by M. Ponce), ke 
observed that the fresco paintings found there, 
display in the groupitig, drawing, und mandge- 
ment of drapery, a refined feeling and know- 
ledge of art; and in his remarks on the colour 
tised, he observed that the decorations were 
executed, most probably, by Greek artists. 

The devorations of Pompeii and Hercnla- 
neum, being of the same period, were then de- 
scribed ; but, as might be supposed, from their 
being provincial towns, they would be found 
inferior in execution and splendour to those 
of the capital. The arrangement on the walls, 
Of masses of black, red; and whité, exhibited a 
principle which was commented on ht sone 
length; and it was also remarked, that these 
examples do not afford an absolute criterion by 
which to estimate the perfection of the arts of 
that Or the preceding age. Passing over s¢- 
veral ceritéties, he next noticed the early efforts 
of Christian art, remainifig to as in the Mosiacs 
of the cherchés and palaces of Italy; atid after 








some remarks on the productions of Cimabee, 
Giotto, and Leonardo da Vinci, he entered 
upon a consideration of, the decorative works 
of Michael Angelo ahd Raphael. 

In this period of Italian art, the anachro- 
nisms and disregard of mes proportion, in 
the parts composiog arabesque or grotesque 
decofatioua, were Egpeclally avcised, Os well a 
the enrichments, similarity in design and co- 
louring, existing between the works of Biphael 
and his school, and those in the batlis of itds, 
before alluded to, and which were pride 
at this time: a striking instance want hibited, 
in the decorations at Mantua, by Giulio Ro- 
mano, and Andrea Mantagna, (See Grunér, 
plate 24, and plate 5 of the Baths.) 

The magnificent decorations by the Vene- 
tians were next described, in which massive 
mouldings richly carved and gilt, divided the 
surface of ceilings and walls; the coffers or 

anels being filled with paintings poy 
Tiatoretti; &e., aitedaced a gorgeous effect. 
The degorations of the ceiling of the sacristy 
attached to the Duomo, or cathedral at Venice 
were said to be worthy of recommendation, on 
account of durability and splendour, for open 
colonnades in this country (such as at the Royal 
Exchange) ; the back grounds were of vitrified 
gold, and exhibit all the beauty of ancient 
mosaic, combined with the harmonious colour- 
ing and beautiful ornament of the sixteenth 
century. This century witnessed the rise 
and deline of fine art in Italy, and in the fol- 
lowing one, although we meet with some good 
artificers, they were mere copyists and man- 
nerists, and not great artists. 

In discussion, the terms arabesqué, gro- 
tesque, moresque, &c., were argued; the modes 
of lighting, and the principles of gravitation of 
colours on walls of apartments were com- 
mented on, and a regret expressed that deco- 
rations in the houses of hobility are not suf- 
ficiently known or accessible to thé inspection 
of decorators and artists. 








CEMETERIES VERSUS CHURCHYARDS. 





In the course of the alterations now Bping 
forward at Redcliffe church; Bristol; it fias been 
found necessary to the security of the walls, by 
rendering them free from damp, to loWer to & 
depth of several feet a portion of thé soil 
which in the course of ages had risen far 
above its original level; and in doing this, 
many graves have been opened, and the bony 
tenants ejected from their dwellings. This 
course has naturally teen met by great oppo- 
sition on the part of the parishioners, and it 
has become a debateable question whether the 
dead should be allowed to rest, and the walls 
to decay, or whether the interests of the buried 
should give way to those of the living, and the 
bones be removed for the better security of the 
costly and magnificent temple. It is a painful 
question, but one that we think must be de- 
cided in favour of the building and those who 
have a living interest in its stability. It brings 
with it, however, some considerations on the 
presumed freedom from disturbance, in the 
rest afforded by the churchyard, and may serve 
to illustrate the fallacy of the notion, enter- 
tained by many, that the repose of the dead is 
more permanently secired by barial in a 
churchyard than in the public cemeteries. 

That which has happened in the case of 
Redcliffe, has happened lately or must happen 
soon, in regard to half the churches in the 
country. Since the zédlous spirit for restoring 
and preserving our ecclesiastical edifices 
which distinguishes the present day, has gone 
abroad, it has been discovered that in order to 
defend the walls and pavements from the de- 
structive agericy of damp, a course similar io 
that now being pursued at Redcliffe, is in most 
cases necessary. Constant burial has a ten- 
dency pradually to raise the soil of the church- 
yard; and the most reprehensiblé practice of 
burying close dp to the church walls produces 
at once damp, and afi instability arising from 
the removal of the due support, afforded by 
the earth, to thé foundations of the walls. To 
remedy this there is no other coursé than to 
remove thie braves. ; 

In the course too, of imprévéments which 
the spirit of the age requirés, churches have 
in somé instances been ote edi to improve 
the thoroughfares in téwtié, abd the grave 
yards hive Bee cohvettéd thts pitched ways. 

The new ceméterits, whatever may be the 


| 





case in future ages, are not at present liable 
to such disturbances, and therefore they have 
an advaptage in this respect, to add to the very 
important considerations that recommend 
them, in a sanatory point of view, over chureh- 
ards in towns,* 

The truth is; we cling to the idea of supe- 
ridr sanctity in churchyard ground, and of 
more tindistirbed repose existing within the 
shadow of the churchyard yews, trom the as- 
sociations and habits of feeling that make all 
veherable abuses dear to us, and which it re- 

vires at first an effort of reason to overcome ; 
ut which; once overcome, are looked back to 
with surprise that in spite of reason, they should 
ever have exercised such intluence. It re- 
quires only that we grow accustomed to the 
new system of barial, that the yews and cy- 

resses and willows of our new cemeteries 
lire time to strike deep root in the soil, in 
order that we learn to associate these cities of 
the dead with the notions of undisturbed seclu- 
sion and hallowed tranquillity, which, in truth 
more properly belong to them, than at least 
to city churchyards. What spot can have 
more the aspect of a home of the dead, than 
the beautiful Lurying ground of Pére-la-Chaise? 
It is not gloomy—itis not gay; but has a sort 
of cheerful solemnity completely harmonizing 
with the tone of mind in which death should 
be contemplated by the Curistian.—Great 
Western Advertiser. 





THE TROUBLES OF RAILWAY 
SURVEYORS, 

We lately referred (ante p. 564), to the op- 
position which gentlemen engaged in the 
railway surveys meet with from certain land, 
Owners in various parts of the kingdom, and 
gavé cases illustrating the desperate lengths 
to Which this opposition is carried. Since 
then S@veral other cases have occurred, afford- 
ing additional proof, if such were required, of 
the necessity for pirliamentary interference 
early ifi the ensuing session. 

On Tuesday last, 4 Company of railway sur- 
veyors Were employed to, take the levels, &c., 
Hear Islip, Oxon, when. they Were interrupted 
by the villagers, who, by main foree, put an 
end to their proceedings. 

At the Brentford Petty Sessions, on Monday, 
six railway surveyors weré convicted on 2 
charge of trespass on tlie grounds of Mr. 
Wilmot; at Iseworth, and sentenced to a fine 
of 1/. each, with a warning that the highest 
penalty would be enforced in case of future 
delinquency. 

Last week an attempt wits made by the sur- 
veyors to complete their operations over the 
estate of Mr. Leigh, of Adlington, for the 
London and Manchester Direct, bat that 
gentleman, with a number of servants, forcibly 
resisted the attempt, and, after a fight, secured 
several of them, who, on being taken before 
the Macclesfield magistrates, were charged 
with a trespass, and were fined 5s. each, which, 
with expenses, amounted to 20s, 

Another conflict has occurred at Saxby. 
The scene is related by the Leicester ddver- 
tiser.—The surveyors belonging to the Peter- 
borough and Nottingham Junction Railway 
attempted to survey a portion of Lord Har- 
borough’s land at Saxby, near Stapleford 
Park, The tenant ordered them off, but they 
would not retire. Several of Lord Harbo- 
rough’s men were present, and one of them 
(Biddle, a keeper) stood before the surveyor, 
and prevented his earrying the chain forward. 
This gentlemen then rushed apon Biddle, and 


* “ In large.towns, and among a compact ulation, as 
in London, where the daily expenditure of nervous and mus- 
enlar energy of the majority of its inhabitantsis so constant 
and se excessive—where, With the professional, the literary 
man, the artisan, and the various classes of a most indus. 
trious and hardly-worked community, the toe of the hight 
(more especially in crowded busy neighbourhoods) treads on 
the heel of the morrow, and the toil of the day is searcely 
permitted to be forgotten in the repose of night—how im- 
portant is it to themselves, their relations dr deperidants, and 
the society of which they are units, that during the period 
when their power of resistance against malarigus infinence 
is Ceakeded by sleep, the atinosphere they are insensibly 
breathing shoali be in a8 paré a condition, or, in other words, 
as free from mechanical admixture, as possible ; how impor- 
tant is it, I repeat, that present legislations should retrigve 
the érrors af tite past! A sttperior education, ahd peetiniary 
means, enable the higher classes of society to lotate them- 
gebrs beyond.the reach (at least they think so) of malarious 

fluence. The principle is a 3g one—the practice even 
more tian doubtful. May they be warned in fine! They 
have. heyer, as yore themselves from their dangerous 

ing, until the shadows, generally dimly outlined in 

the distahce, have striden as the destroyipg angel ovet thcir 
quatre dids "Interment and Disinterment ; by MPt,G, 
. WALKER, 
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attempted to move him by main force, but not 


succeeding in that, he immediately drew a 
pistol, and threatened to'shoot him. . Nothing 
daunted, the keeper replied, “ Shoot awey !” 
and aislight scuffle at onee ensued; but, hap- 
pily, the pistol.was not discharged... Just as 
this was ended, Lord Clinton, one of ithe 
(lireetors of the company, and Mri Grindley, 
their London solicitor, came up, and the latter 
gentleman read 9 paper purporting to bea 
permission from Lord Harborough to the rail+ 
way company to survey. This}. however} had 
po effect upon the tenants and retainers of 
Lord Harborough. The whele party then 
moved off. Biddle applied to the nearest 
magistrate for a warrant against the stirveyor, 
whe had threatened to shoot him, which was 

ented; and the delinquent (a Mr. Charles 

‘row, of Thorpe, in Lincolnshire) was appre- 

hended in Melton, and shut up in the courity 
prison fram Satarday to Monday, when. the 
case was heard before the Rev. (i. E. Gillett, 
of Waltham. Mr. Gillett said he should send 
the case to the assizes,. and should require the 
defendant to find. sureties for his. appearance, 
himself in 1007, and two sureties in 500, 
each.. 

At the petty sessions at Ashendon last week, 
four charges were preferred against two sur- 
veyors and thew assistants, at the instance 
of the. Duke of Buckingham. ‘The surveyors 
and labonrers employed in making surveys for 
the. South and Midlands Railway were charged 
with ¢gommitting damages on a farm at West- 
cott, the property of the duke, and in the occu- 
pation of. George Homan, One was charged 
with breaking a fence, and damaging it to the 
amount of one penny. Another with chop- 
ping up a fence, and damaging it to the amount 
ofsixpence. Others. with having each com- 
mitted damage. to. the amount of twopence. 
They were all. fined. 

Before daylight, as the keepers on the es- 
tates about Osberton were on the wateh, they 
were surprised by the strange vision of divers 
wandering lights. This was thought to be 
something in the way of poaching, end, 
pouncing upon the intruders, they found them 
armed, not with snickle, drag-net, or air-gun, 
but with brass tubes, long poles and chains, 
the lights proceeding from divers. bull’s-eye 
lanterns. Each party prepared for action, 
the game-watchers levelling their guns and 
the intruders. their long poles with a flag at 
one end and pointed with iren at the other, 
like_so many foot-lancers. The keepers, find- 
ing.the number ofthe enemy on the increase, 
beat.a retreat, and left the fields unmolested to 
the foe, who prayed to be the surveyors, for 
some line of railway. projected between Lin- 
coln and Retford, which Mr, Foljambe had 
refused permission to be surveyed. by day, and 
of which they were making a stolen survey at 
night. , 

Toses of determined opposition, and some 
of them accompanied by. violence, have also 
occurred at Appleton, about eight miles from 
York, at GiJenfalloch, in Scotland, and at 
Hammersmith, near London. At Lincoln a 
ruse was resorted to for getting surveys across 
the property of a refractory landowner. A 
surveyor held bim in parley whilst his assis- 
tants performed their work, and then coolly 
told him his refusal was of no consequence, as 
the necessary survey was completed. We might 
fill several pages with similar notes. 








Sr... Mary’s Caurcn, at Beverevy.—A 
local paper says that the restorations of this 
fine odie are progressing satisfactorily, and 
the work already executed is done in a sub- 
stantial manner. A barre] drain of sufficient 
dimensions has been laid at a considerable 
depth round the church, which proves very 
efhcient in keeping not only the floor of the 
nave and chancel, bat the whole building per- 
fectly dry. The flagged area and parapet wall, 
and the approaches to the five entrances, are 
finished. The foundations of, the fabric haye 
been carefully examined, and the basements of 
the buttresses, the walls, and their respective 
weather mouldings, repaired and, restored to a 
eonsiderable height ; so that the stability of 
the structure may so far now be considered as 
secure as when Bret erected. The interior of 
the crypt is being proceeded with, and what has 
for ages seemed only a miserable-looking 
cellar, choked up with accumulations of suil, 
and bones ang debris of every kind, already 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL Anp COL- 
ATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Net-work of French Learned and, other 
dustructional . Societies. — The, Secretary of 
State for Public Instruction, Mr, Salvandy, 
bas sent a cireular to all the abave establi 
ments, calling upop them to furnish him with 
data of their origin, scope, exertiong, means 
and income, charter, of enrolment, laws,,and 
regulations, &c., for compiling therefrom an 
“ Annauary of all French Learned ond -In- 
structional Societies,” to be published regularly 
every twelvemonth at the expense of Govern- 
ment (!) . This work will astonish.the world, 
as it will shew the vast number of such esta- 
blishments, scattered over the whole of ,the 
country. It. has been before the intention of 
Mr, Salvandy to combine and copnegt all the 
societies. with the Freneh Justitute, whereby, 
without a meddling or impeding interference, 
their exertions might be combined and central- 
ized. In connection with this, plan, . was 
another, entertained by the corporation of the 
City of Paris—viz,,. to provide all the in- 
structional seeieties of the metropolis with one 
common building, for their collections, meet- 
ings, exhibitiops, &c.—[ At a moment when 
societies and collections of national antiquities, 
&ec. are everywhere springing up or projected 
in this country—the idea of an annuary of Bri- 
tish instructional societies, might be enter- 
tained, and a comparisan with that of our neigh- 
bours lead to beneficial results on either side. | 

Government Literaty. Works in France.— 
Our readers will. perceive, from, the , list of 
foreign works, how many, are published {* by 
order and expense of Government ’’—others 
appear under the. patronage of the Secreta 
of State for Public, Works; all. which, it is 
almost needless to observe, daes searcely eyer 
take place in this country. But even works, 
which are printed quite as a private enterprise, 
are patronized in several, ways, in France 
and Belgium, unknown, hitherto, with us. 
Individual subscriptions by the sovereign, as 
such, take place, as a matter of course, in every 
monarchi¢e country; but the next step taken, in 

rance, is a.subserjption “pour les bibliothe- 
ques du Roi,” and this amounts to ten or twelve 
copies.. Next comes, then, the subseription 
“pour les bibliotheques publiques,” made by order 
of the Seeretary of State of Public Works, 
or any other to which the publication may 
more immediately refer, by whieh, a thus 
patronized work gets officially spread over the 
whole of France, in all the universities, col- 
leges, and other superior schoals, 

_ Milan, . Atelier af the Sculptor. Marchesi. 
Large Burial-ground “eetra muros,”’ — 
| Exalted patronage of arts is not only benefi- 
| cialin itself, but, also by the example it sets 
before others. The King of Sardinia has 
done so much of late for .art, that. the Italians 
eall him, another “Re di Baviera.” H. M. 
has. chiefly bestowed. his patronage on, the 
sculptor Marchesi, whose atelier is one of ex- 
treme interest even with those who had seen 
the extensive art-workshops of Sehwanthaler 
and Thorwaldsen. It is filled with his own 
sketches, studies, and models, besides. the 
drawings, pictures, and models of other 
artists, all which is enhanced by the splendid 
and costly material in which he exeeutes his 
works—huge solid blocks of. Carrara marble. 
The style of. Marchesi_ is chiefly formed after 
that of Canova, and therefore, greatly coin- 
cides with modern Italian taste, while it may 
less tally with that of the other European 
nations, who have identified themselves rather 
with the bold and eccentric way of Thorwald- 
sen... Marchesi has even gone beyond Canova, 
in adhering to a feminine and meek style of 
sculpture. He is executing now three most 
extensive works—some monuments for the late 
Emperor of Austria; and then nine colossal 
statuesof Carrara marble; a great religious &art- 
work destined for the new church of St. Carlo 
Boromeo at Milan. The first group of three 
figures, represents Heligion with cross in its 
left—the next a mother with several children, 
one kissing the feet of the Saviour, personify- 
ing Love—the last, a blind man led by two 
| virgins, Hope. The pedestal; also in marble, 
| will be adorned with profuse flower-garlands, 
equalling the finest works of the Netherland 
schoo]. The church will be a Aotenda in the 
, aa style, with high cupola, 9 deep choir, 
and half round aisles. Another vast structure, 





assumes a handsome appearance. 


executed by Mr, Aluisetit, is a Campo Santo, at 





the town-corporation, of Milan. 


on, of that city ha 
pur 





isi is, the necessity for a hu 
ground has. been "deeply felt, and, 
mailluons, of franes are ag oe for, that 

ides the open burial-ground, ..en- 


pose, Beside 
pommpeeree by.a high railing, there will be,a 
reat number of sepulehral vaults and sepul- 
chral ch to meet the wishes means 
of the different ranks of society-—@ lange 
church, a sepultare of honour or panthegn, for 
deserving citizens, and an open. colonnade all 
around. The style of these Dalldiogs wif be 
the ancient Greek or Roman. . All this, how- 
eyer, is marred by a separation and repartition 
of the four,corgers of the cemetery-—destiped 
each for thé. burial .of persons who have 
committed pens e, Protestants, Jews, and 
children who died unbaptized.— Algemetne 
: Dest ion of . Antiquities in. the, Roman 
States.—The, important architectural mong- 
ments of the old volscan city of Cora—great 
d renowned long before the foundi f 
: Ome-rrp ne were, x uqarone ruins .of, it 
erent. epe especially the cycippean walis 
coptempo ce Ray with those, | “eee. be- 
; ier greatpens even, in, the Romen tunes. 
‘hose beautiful architectural fragments on the 
Piazza, before Sta.. Maria, della Piph-—-as 
well as ,inost of the _ inscriptions ; ifemae 
marble figures, the polygons of the eyelapese 
walls of the city pe hon have all been Je- 
stroyed of late in various, ways, far, berni 
lime, &e. . Only, the stupendous slabs. of pan 4 
15 to 20 feet a a been disturhed. 
The Commission for the Preservation. of Au- 
tiquities at Rome, does not seem to exert itself 
very actively.— dligemeine Zeitung. 
J. L——y. 
—_—_eeee 
WORKS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Surveyors haye lately been busily engaged 
in measuring the ground fot the site of « new 
college at Galway. . It is to be at the rear of 
the present college or school of Erasmus 
Smith’s foiindation, and t6 extend across to 
Bohermorée, It will oceupy a space of about 
eight aeres, and will be principally bailt, on 
the ground of M. J. Blake, Es, P., a fiela 
occupied by Henry Comerford, Esq.——Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart,, has given 
2007. to build rational schools at Ruabon. —— 
Nasmyth’s pile-driving mathine has just comi- 
pleted the task of driving the piles for the 
gigantic coffer-dams in connection with the 
new dock about to be constructed at Devon- 
port for the steam navy. The eoffer-dami is 

,650 feet in length b 2) feet wide, compos 
of three rows of piles driven pa clade tages eras 
possible; in the vast ndmbér drivep by the 
steam pile-driver not ope was Split. The very 
last duty the machine had to perform was to 
complete the driving of some piles which were 
driven by the ordinary means as far as such 
could possibly drive them; these the steam 
pile-driver sent down to further depths, vary- 
ing from three to ten feet, proving thereby the 
superior driving power of the steam, over the 
ordinary machine. A Gas Company has 
been formed at Sheffield, for the purpose of 
constructing additional gas works at Grimsby : 
capital 10,000/., in shares of 10/. each, sup- 
ported by Lord Worsley and a wealthy com- 
mittee, A compafiy is in the course of 
formation for the construction of wet docks on 
an extensiye scale at Lynn, in Norfolk, Mr. 
Rendal is the engineer.———With the view of 
improving the port of Colchester,so as to allow 

tons burden to 














vessels oh eae ~ 2 t Ba 
reach the Hy the following works are in 
coniemp ba to make a new cat from Row- 
hedge to Stake Reach, on the west side; the 
Joint on the Wivenhoe side of the river to be 
taken off, and the river to be made more navi- 
gable to Wivenhoe; the shallow part of the 
river below Wivenhoe to be deepened ; 
from the termination of the new cut, at Stake 
Reach to the Hythe, the river to be de api 
and deepened; to make new quay Walls on 
both sides of the Hythe, and about 60 feet to 
be added to the river from the eastern side 
(Mr. Hawkins’ promiose) so as to form a 
neck BF basin for vessels; to place locks 
near wees 2, 80 as to 
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feet long, and 18 feet deep, in neap tides, and 
the rest of the canal in rtion, thus allow- 
ing the largest steam-boats to pass through 
with ease, and avoiding the error which has 
been hitherto committed in all Scotch canals, 
that of making them so small, that none but 
vessels of small size can enter them. The 
Kingston Cotton Mill Company, at Hull, have 
entered into contracts for the building of one 
immense mill, 167 yards long, 28 yards wide, 
and 4 stories high. This building will form 
one side of a square, and it is intended to add 
two others of precisely the same dimensions. 
The site comprehends about twelve statute 
acres, and is within a mile of the town. Up- 
wards of 2,000 tons of castings will be required 
for this one mill alone. Messrs, James Lillie 
and Sons, of Manchester, have the credit of 
designing this unparalleled undertaking, and 
to them also is intrusted the fire- proof castings, 
&e. The town council of Norwich have 
appointed a committee to consider of the best 
means of improving the river communication 
between that city and Great Yarmouth, so as 
to make it navigable for sea-borne vessels. 
The committee are empowered to adopt all 
requisite measures to ensure the passing of an 
Act, in accordance with the above object, 
during the approaching session. The Glas- 
gow theatre was last week entirely destroyed by 
fire, with the exception of the walls, and these 
have since fallen. The remains of a Roman 
villa, of considerable extent, have been re- 
cently discovered near W eatherley,Oxfordshire, 
and some excavations have been made under 
the direction of Dr. Bromet, All that has 
yet been made out is a hypocaust and a bath. 
These remains are distant about a mile and a 
half from the palace of the Bishop of Oxford, 
at Cuddeston; his lordship has taken much 
interest in the excavations, and has requested 
Dr. Buckland to superintend the continuance 
of them. 




















RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue rush to the Board of Trade on Sunday 
last to deposit plans, had in it something ludi- 
crous: divers were the disasters that ensued. 
The great Western Railway was traversed all 
day long by special trains Laing these pre- 
cious deposits. One serious collision took place. 
The new station houses are now rapidly 
rising at Brentwood, upon the Eastern Counties 
Line; the designs, it is said, combine utility 
with good taste. Mr. Mylne’s and Mr. 
Campbell’s portions of the North British Rail- 
way have just met at Dunbar, and the line for a 
distance of several miles may be said to be 
finished. The station office is now in course 
of construction, Itis said to be the intention 
of the Great Western to apply for parliamentary 
powers to carry a new line to Birmingham on 
the broad gauge, and that the London and 
Birmingham have it in contemplation to lay 
down another set of rails to accommodate their 
increasing and prospective traffic. A new 
railway station is about to be erected on the 
Kastern Counties Line at Stratford, on a site 
of ground known as Perkins’s Field, and op- 
posite to the present station. The building 
will be one of some magnitude, and capable 
of affording greater facilities for increasing the 
traffic on that line of railway. A calcula- 
tion has been going the round of the pro- 
vincial press, and originating in the Raihoay 

















Almanack, shewing that of thirty-eight of our | 


leading railways specified, four pay a dividend 
on their capital of 10 per cent. One pays a 
dividend of 9 per cent. Five pay a dividend 
of 8 per cent. One pays a dividend of 7 per 
cent. Five pay a dividend of 6 per cent. 
Seven pay a dividend of 5 per cent., and 
fifteen pay less than 5 per cent. Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, the Quarter-Master General 
of the Forees, in his late examination before 
the Gauge Commissioners, stated that the effect 
of the rapidity of railways was such that there 
was as much efficiency with a small army as 
was formerly the case with a large one. Ge- 
neral Burgoyne in his evidence before the 





same commissioners said, “ with regard to the | 


advantages of railways in a military point of 
view, | may be permitted to observe, that 
acting on the defensive against an invading 
enemy, we should have the use of them to the 
last. They would be of no use to the enemy, 
because they would have neither locomotive 
ps pee nor carriages to put on them. In the 
old warfare it was a great object to get pos- 








session of a road of common mention, which 
was equally available for either party. It is 
uite a different thing in the case of railways. 
i do not consider it necessary, with the modern 
system of railways, to have troops stationed 
x the coast. The great reserves would Be 
stationed in the interior.” Such results must 
inevitably lead to a reduction of our standing 
army. ——— The directors of the Eastern 
Counties railways have ordered an estimate to 
be made of the expense of erecting an electric 
telegraph to communicate from the terminus 
at Shoreditch to Norwich and Yarmouth. At 
present there is no intention of extending the 
same benefit along the line to Colchester. The 
junction between Stratford and the Thames 
will be opened in a short time, and will con- 
nect Blackwall, Cambridge, and Colchester. 
It verges off near the Stratford station and 
ses through several meadows to the edge of 
ow Creek, which has been dammed in along 
the banks. The directors of the Eastern 
Counties have announced, that from the present 
time they are willing to issue yearly and half 
yearly tickets for the convenience of residents 
upon the line. The terms for an annual 
ticket, the whole distance from London to 
Colchester, first class carriage, is fixed at 63/., 
the minimum charge is 10/., which confers a 
second class yearly ticket from London to 
Ilford. 








Correspondence. 
VENTILATION. 

Sir,—T here is a long letter in your paper 
of 15th November, on the subject of Ventila- 
tion, which tells of a plan of ventilation of a 
large public building containing about 300 
persons, many of whom were afflicted with 
fever and small-pox, that the system adopted 
by “fan obscure country individual” was so 
successful, that six years have since elapsed 
without one case of fever or small-pox occur- 
ing. Allowme to ask “A Working Brick- 
layer” what is the nature of the plan? which 
at yew appears somewhat doubtful. 

have adopted with success, a simple plan 
viz., — at the top of each window out- 
side, a double blind, with arebate about } inch 
distant in the frame filled with fine ‘perforated 
zine plate, the finer gauge inside, and the 
window-sash regulated by a bolt with holes 
at distances, so that it can be let down to any 
degree of opening, allowing the air to pass 
through numberless small appertures; the 
inner gauge being kept warm by the heat of 
the room, causes a degree of warmth to be im- 
parted to the fresh air, and therefore no incon- 
venience arises. We know that in a tropical 
climate, the continued heat would be intoler- 
able if it were not from a constant breeze 
blowing, so that in the finest weather the wind 
absolutely whistles through the blinds on the 
windward side of the houses, and it is this 
incessant cHange of air that makes it durable 
and even pleasant, but even then it is not ad- 
visable to sit or stand in the draught. I can 
therefore readily understand how persons must 
suffer in the Central Criminal Court, who are 
obliged by their duties to bear the draught of 
either hot or cold air. It should be more 
broken and diffused, and I think the plan I 
have named the most likely to produce such 
an effect. I am, Sir, &c. 
55, Parliament-street, T. B. Lawrence. 

Westminster, 27th Nov., 1845. 





CABINETS D’AISANCE. 

Sir,—In your paper of November 28th, is a 
letter on this subject, which is one of the 
utmost importance to the health and comfort 
of every one who resides in or visits London, 
and is imperatively urged on the authorities 
by the additional claim of decency. Public 
erections for this purpose would be expensive 
and offensive. 

In most streets or lanes leading out of the 
great thoroughfares, are premises which by 
a small expenditure, may be adapted for these 
purposes; the rent to be paid by the sewer 
rates ; to be distinguished by some inoffensive 
mark, and under the direction of the police. 

ViaTor. 








Wawnsreap Park, once the celebrated seat 
of the Earl of Mornington, is now converted 
into a brick-field. When the whole of the 
brick earth is exhausted, the site will be 
covered with villas, 





HAiscellanea, 


Bap Venti.ation or Piaces or Wor- 
sHip.—Churches and chapels, though more 
lofty than schools, are usually less in area, in 
proportion to the numbers frequenting them ; 
and though in most cases they are occupied 
for fewer hours in the week, they seldom profit 
by much pains taken to change the air, whilst 
they are unoceupied. “In regard to churches,” 
says a medical witness, “ many illnesses and 
deaths proceed from faults of ventilation and 
warming; from the rush of cold air in one 
place on those who sit near the doors and 
windows, and the want of fresh air in other 
places.” And if such be the case with the 
congregation, in a building often of the most 
costly character, wherein a trifling expense 
would permanently secure abundant ventilation 
what must be the injury sustained by the 
preacher in the pulpit? Placed on a height 
at which his voice acts at a disadvantage, as if 
on purpose that he may breathe an atmosphere 
composed of the breath of all who sit beneath 
him on the floor, he has to exert his lungs to 
the utmost pitch, while they have the worst of 
the air to work with. And the more promis- 
ing his talents, the more successful his exer- 
tions in interesting and edifying a multitude 
of hearers, so much the sooner is he likely to 
be consigned to silence, consumption, and the 
grave, Still more pitiable, if possible, is the 
lot of Sunday school children, whom modern 
architects, and committees and commissioners, 
are apt to place in the recesses of a lofty roof. 
Above the vent afforded by the windows, and 
with rarely any ventilation in the ceiling, they 
have the foul air of the whole building in a 
sort of halo round their heads. And there, 
when they can scarcely see the minister, much 
less hear him, with perhaps little convenience 
for sitting, and none for kneeling, and with 
their attention previously exhausted in school, 
they are required, under penalty of chastise- 
ment, to keep still, and silent, and awake, and 
in an atmosphere which of itself is quite enough 
to produce in a grown person, much more in 
a child, inattention, restlessness, and drowsi- 
ness. ‘I'o say no more of the unhealthiness of 
a position such as this, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my apprehension that there must 
be hundreds of thousands in the land, who have 
hence conceived a deep and lasting aversion to 
the house of prayer.— The Unhealthy Condition 
of Dwellings, &c., by the Rector of Alderley. 

Earty Patnteo Decorations. — We 
learn from the Gloucester Chronicle that some 
curious remains of the early art of painting, as 
practised in England, have been lately brought 
to view, at Southerop, in Gloucestershire. 
The chancel of the parish church, of the 
Anglo-Norman era, requiring restoration, on 
removing the accumulated coatings of white- 
wash from the walls, it was discovered that it 
had been at one time a perfect gallery of scrip- 
tural and other subjects, not the smallest por- 
tion, from the roof to the floor, having been 
left unadorned. Most of these quaint designs 
were too far advanced in decay to be deci- 
phered ; but the Nativity, the Annunciation, 
and the Decapitation of St.John the Baptist, 
are still apparent, and shew that the recluse 
and devout designers possessed all then known 
of art, as well as all the learning of the time. 
A remarkable device for the decoration of a 
sacred edifice remains in one of the deep re- 
cesses of the lancet-shaped windows; it is the 
figure of a youth, in a red tunic, shooting an 
arrow at a red squirrel in a bright yellow tree, 
the bow held in the right hand, The costume 
of this figure seems to make the date some- 
where about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—five hundred years since. 


Tue Exeotaic Terecrarn in America. 
— We understand that an attempt to lay a pipe 
across the East River, at New York, for con- 
veying the wires of the Electric Telegraph, 
has been completely successful; this pipe is of 
lead, in one continuous piece, half a mile long, 
weighing 6,000ibs., and without a joint—per- 
fectly air-tight—and was securely laid across 
the river from a steam boat, engaged for the 
purpose, after considerable labour and diffi- 
a in the pipe are four copper wires, 
perfectly isolated, to safely transmit the mag- 


netico-electric fluid. The whole was executed 
under the direction of Mr. 8. Colt, engineer, 
and the pipe was constructed by Messrs. 
Tatham Brothers and Co.—Mining Journal, 
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New Arpuication or Iron Dross.—A 
French mechanic formed the idea that by sub- 
jeeting iron dross to the slow cooling process 
which is known to produce a total change in 
the nature of glass, a new and useful species 
of stone might be obtained: and as iron dross, 
such as the large furnaces yield, is a wholly 
useless substance, the announced successful 
result of his preserving attempts cannot but 
be matter of great interest, more especially at 
the present time, when the smelting furnaces 
of England are in a hitherto unknown state of 
activity. The object which the Frenchman 
sought to accomplish was, to impart to iron- 
dross the compactness and hardness of granite, 


and at the same time to save the cost and | 


labour which the hewing of the real stone 
requires. To this end he contrived to let the 


iror refuse, while in a fluid state, run into iron | 


forms, which were previously brought to a red 
heat by being placed so as to receive the super- 


fluous flame which issues from the mouth of | 
the farnace ; and in order to insure the slow | 


cooling, these forms are provided with double 
sides, ened which cal introduced, which 
is well known to be abad conductor of heat; 
the whole is then brought again to a glow heat, 
aod in like manner again cooled off. By this 
procedure, it is asserted, the discoverer has suc- 
ceeded in forming paving-stones, flags, large 
building-blocks and even pipes of any given 
form of a degree of hardness and polish 
equal, to the best hewn natural granite, and at 
the most trifling conceivable cost. 

Raipway Termini 1x Lonpon.—Here- 
path \aughs at the notion of having only one 
terminus in the heart of London for all the 
railways ? How many streets would it require 
for exit and entry? What size must the ter- 
minus be? And how would it be possible for 
the inhabitants to pass and repass those streets 
without numerous aud fearful accidents, par- 
ticularly at such times as Greenwich fair, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, &e.? At Derby the 
station is 40 acres area, and only three lines of 
railway ran into it. The London and Bir- 
mingham, Great Western, and South Western 
Metropolitan termini together, we apprehend, 
considerably exceed that. Then there is the 
Eastern Counties, and Northern and Eastern, 
the Blackwall, the Greenwich with its mil- 
lions, the Dover, Brighton, and a host of new 
schemes, coming into London. What space is 
it possible would be large enough for all these ? 
Where in London is it to be got: and what 
would it cost if it could be got? Would 100 
or 150 acres be sufficient? Comparatively 
speaking, London would have to be swept 
away—the city, indeed, almost entirely, to 
provide it with a railway station. 

Barry versus Soane.—A writer in the 
Athenaum, in an article on architectural muta- 
tions, says, relative to the alteration of Soane’s 
Board of Trade, at Whitehall : —“ The front 
is already completely dismantled, and stripped 
of all its columns and stonework, which is 
almost enough to bring Sir John from his 
‘domus eterna’ to protest against the auda- 
cious sacrilege, although Mr. Barry is not 
treating his work only as he himself did that 
of his brother knight, Sir Robert Taylor at the 
Bank of England. Still Mr. Barry might be 
content with devouring as much of poor old 
Soane as he had already got, his Law Courts 
(on which he prided himself so much), and his 
Scala Regia, and Royal Gallery at the House 
of Lords, all of which, after escaping the con- 
flagration and the fate of perishing, like Se- 
mele, in a glorious blaze, will soon be destroyed 
more ignominiously by the rude and ruthless 
hands of workmen. Truly Mr. Barry seems 
bent upon exterminating Soanean architecture 
altogether, at least as much of it as he possibly 
can; nor, we dare say, would he at all scruple 
to demolish the ‘ domus eterna” itself. 

New anp Economic Mope or Gene- 
RATING Steam.—A Feench engineer, M. 
Leonard, now in London, has discovered an 
exceedingly simple means of curtailing the 
quantity of coal hitherto required in the gene- 
ration of steam. His principle, for which he 
has taken out a patent, is that of patting whale 
or other fish oil into the boiler, unmixed, or 
with more or less water. When the oil is at a 
temperature producing steam, water is thrown 
in, and steam is produced as fast as required 
by the machine, without the oil passing off in 
vapour, or decomposing. Various experi- 
ments have been made, and the saving in fuel 
is stated at from 40 to 50 per cent. 


| Sparrerps Burtat Grounp. — Towards 
| the close of last week, Mr. Bramhall the 
| barrister who had been appointed arbitrator 
| by the court of Queen’s Bench, to decide upon 
| the proper steps to be taken with respect to this 
| Plague-spot in the metropolis, sat the first 
| time at Fendall’s Hotel, Palace Yard. After 
| a short conversation, the proceedings were 
| postponed for a week to allow of an examina- 
| tion of the grave-yard being made bya ehe- 
| mist and surgeon to be appointed by the arbi- 
trator. 

| Monvument to tue Rev. Da. Wartrts.— 
| The inauguration of a cenotaph to the memo: 
of the late Dr. Watts, author of the well 
known “ hymns,” took place last week at the 
Albany Park Cemetery. It consists of a full- 
length figure of Dr. Watts, in his ecclesiastical 
costume, nine feet in height, standing on a 
pedestal of Portland stone, thirteen feet high 
and six feet square. In his left hand he is 
represented holding a book, and two others 
are upon the seat on his right side, It stands 
about the centre of the grounds. 

New Hospitat at Greenock.—The late 
Sir Gabriel Wood, whose demise took place in 
London a few days ago, has given in charge of 
appointed executors, the princely sum of 
80,0002., to be expended in the erection and 
maintenance of an hospital in Greenock, for the 
reception of the aged, infirm, and disabled 
seamen of that port. 





Tender. 











For building stabling for 100 horses, omnibus 
| sheds, and other works, at Upper Holloway, Mr. 
J. Wagstaff, architect. 


RM cits dees dane £2350 0 0 
Chesterman........ 2265 0 0O 
King and Co....... 2145 0 0 
Curtis and Co. .... 2018 0 0 
Waeteee. .ciss deve oe) 2918.16.18 
BAG co wnksicseises.; SE ae 


Tenders opened in the presence of the parties. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


| [We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
; to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
| are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 

however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.} 





For repairing and keeping in repair fer three 
years the Harnham, Blandford, and Dorchester 
Turnpike-road. 

For the erection of certain buildings for the pur- 
pose of a Fever Hospital, &c., in the Land of Pro- 
mise, Hoxton, for the parochial authorities of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

For the restoration of the south porch of Rother- 
ham church. 

For paving and repairing certain carriage and 
footways in the district of Knightsbridge, for the 
paving commissioners of the parishes of St. Marga- 
ret and St. John, Westminster. 

For the supply of materials to the commissioners 
of the metropolis roads. 

For supplying the parish of Hackney with 10 
tons weight of cast-iron Lamp-posts, to weigh not 
more than 3} cwt. each post. 

For supplying the Richmond Railway Company 
with 35,000 Oak keys. 

For executiug the works of the Horsham and 
Keymer Branches of the London and Brighton 
Railway. Tenders to be sent in for the two con- 
tracts, separately. 


———$— 
COMPETITION. 


The committee for the erection of the South 
Staffordshire General Hospital, Wolverhampton, 
are desirous of receiving plans, specifications, and 
estimates connected therewith. The sum of 1001, 
will be given for the one selected. 

The committee appointed to superintend the Re- 
building of the Parish Church of Llandilo are desirous 
of receiving designs, in the Gothic style, for the 
same. The sum of 50/. will be given for the one 
selected, and 30/. for the second best. 


————< 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 

At Kneesworth, near Royston, Cambridgeshire, 
a fall of Ash and other trees; also a quantity of Fir 
poles, spires, and topwood. 

At the Ship-yard, near the Cliff, Ipswich: a 
large quantity of superior and useful Timber, suit- 
able for building purposes. 








At Haselgrove, Queen Camel, : Up- 
wards of 1,000 Maiden Oak, Elm, and Ash timber 
trees, now A 


standing 
In the Subscribers’ Wood Yard, Baltic-street, 
Leith : 240 logs Honduras Mahogany, 140 logs 
Domingo ditto, 146 Cubs ditto, 148 
Rio Rosewood, 147 of Bahia ditto. 


BY TENDER. 
To be delivered, free, on board, in one or more 


Prussian in the Baltic: 200,000 Fir railway 
sleepers and 150,000 Oak ditto. 


bd 





“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘* Subscriber from the first.” —- In measuring 


cornice in 
add (the round of room by depth of cornice) as ** not 
set,”’ 

“Well Wisher.”’—“ Arnott’s Elements of Phy- 
sics’’ may be obtained through any bookseller. 

“* Nota Victim.” — We are not disposed to return 
to the subject at this moment. 

“J, B. B.”” would best obtain the information 
by writing to the Rev. J. W. Pugh, Liandilo. 

“DPD. E.1.”—Either Keene’s cement or Mar- 
tin’s cement, answers admirably for internal work, 
and is well fitted for mouldings. 

‘* Assessment of Dilapidations,’’ ‘‘ Archi, ”’ 
‘“‘D.R.,”” “ Barrister,”’ should have given us their 
names. An anonymous opinion merely, in such a 
case is worth nothing. 

“* Beginner.””—The “ circular shallow recesses" 
Sound in spandrils of Norman arches are simply 
ornamental : they are very general. 

“X.Z. X."—A notice of the church froma local 
paper is in type: it shall be withheld for a few 
days, so that our correspondent may write to us. 

“J. R,’’—We shall be glad to have the particu- 
lars of the case Porter v. Wilson. 

‘* Hinges.”’—A. B. H., Post-office, Broadway, 
Deptford, says he has invented a spring hinge, and 
would be glad to dispose of the invention. 

“J.K.” has oug thanks. 

“Young Cabinet Maker.’’— An elementary 
treatise on perspective will teach him what he re- 
quires. 

** Revision of the Buildin:s Act.’ — We are 
compelled to postpone consideration of a host of 
letters on this subject. 

‘“« T. S.""—The letter about Caen stone is merely 
an advertisement. Any real information on the 
subject we will gladly insert. 

Westminster Sewers.—“W. A.,” “X. Y, 
Izzard,’’ &c., must pardon us for delaying the 
consideration of their communications. 

‘* A Youngster.”"—Weale published a work on 
the subject a short time ago, which will be found 
useful. 

Postponed.—‘' A few questions respecting Sew- 
ers,’’ ‘“‘ Health of Towns,’’ ‘‘ Working Classes’ 
Association,”’ ‘‘ Mr. Lucas’s Restoration of the 
Parthenon,’’ ‘* St. Dunstan’s.’’ 

Received. —‘*‘J. 8.," “T. 1,” “W. P.,” 
“J. L.”’ (Bond-street), “J. Hare,” “‘C. Hum- 
phrey,” “ A. B.,”’ “ An Abstract of the Evidence 
on Mr. Perkins’ Petition for an Extension of the 
Patent for his Hot Water Apparatus,’’ 1845, “* The 
Westminster Review ”’ for December, 1845 (Clarke, 
Pall-mall), ‘‘ Old England,”’ concluding 
(Knight), ‘‘ Gallery of Arts’? (Kuight), Card to 
lectures at St. Martin’s Library, ‘‘ The Railway 
Review ’’ for December (Simpkin and Marshall). 


*,* Correspondents are requested to address all 
communications to the Eprror. 





CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
“THE BUILDER.” 


#. s. d. 

For Sizty Words or leas......-....+ 65 6 

Every additional Thirty Words.... @ 1 @ 

oe Pr err rere rr TT 2206 

One entire Page ......... ” iia 5 56 0 
To workmen sorte A ‘or ## 

tions, the price will yeduced to}® 36 


For a series of advertisements above 5s. a redac- 
tion will be made. 

Advertisements forwarded from the country for 
insertion must be accompanied with a post-office 


Hunprep ILLusrrations, y bound in 
cloth, price 15s., and Volume II. containing 
wards of Four Hunprep I:ivsraarions, 

17s. 6d. can still be had of all booksellers. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIE 
Rigi men week. vie 
Mowpay, Dec. 8.—Geographical, 3, Waterloo- 

place, 84 P.M. 

‘Tvespay, 9.—Freemasons of the Church, Little 

N -street, St. Martin’s-lane, 8 p.m. 

EpNEspayY, 10.—Graphic, Thatched-house Ta- 

vern, 8 p.m. ; Royal Literary Fand, 3, p.m. 
Tuaurspay, 11.—Royal, Somerset House, 8} 

p.M.; Antiquaries, Somerset House, 8 p.'M.> 

Royal Society of Literature, 4, St. Martin’s-place, 

4 P.M. 
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ROFESSOR KELLER’S POSES PLASTIQUES. 
OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—This 
day, and during the week, Professor Keller will 
exhibit at the Adelaide Gallery his Grand Tableau Vivans 
from the Ancient Masters, which have received so the 
encomiums of the press. Every morning at half-past ’ 
and in the evening at nine o’clock. Great efforts haye heen 
made to add to the effects of this exhibition. A variety of 
new subjects have been added to those already presented to 
the publie The Concerts as usual. Also Pilbrow’s Atmo- 
spheric Railway model, with explanatory lecture. 











NEW ASSORTMENT of HY- 
A DRAULIC ApORT MES uew pattern Opal 
Gas Brackets; &¢.—C. DEBAUPER and SON have on 

a new assortment of hydraulit Gas Slidin ing Pendants, opal 
and brass hand: Gos Brackets, Gas Pillars, newest pat- 
ferns, and jers, at their Manufactory and Show- 
roem, 10'and'1, Creed-iane, St. Paul’s; adapted for public 
buildings, shops, and private houses, —~ N.B, Architects, 
Builders, &c., wishing to fit up at s , houses, &c., are re- 


uéested to takean early op ity ofi theirstock. 
y Retioanten gtere from & hi to fr gpm a prices. 


HARLES SMITH and SON, 25, 
GREAT CHARLES STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

(ate STANDLY and SMITH, formerly STANDLY and 
GALE, Bull 8 1, Locksmiths, Bell-hangers, rer 
founders, Whitesmiths, &e., beg most respectfully to 1 
the attention of MAGISTRATES, ARGHITECTS, and 
ENGINEERS to their inyentions for prisons, lunatic asy- 
lums, &e. C. 3. and Son will be happy to attend any com- 
imittee of magistrates without charge, and submit a 
VARIETY of patterns of peculiar locks, signals, inspection 
apparatus, chapel door-fastenj iron frames, —-. &e., 
as supplied by them at the MODEL PRISON, LONDON, 
and TWENTY-THREE SIMILAR GAOLS, where they 
have given entire satisfaction. Among other testimonials, 
ean be shewn that of Major Jebb, attesting the efficiency of 
the labéls, &c., inven by them. The contracts will be 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A Lecture on the prevalent disease in Po- 

tatoes, and the means of extracting the starch as an article 
of food, will be delivered by Dr. Ryan, daily, ‘at half-past 
Three, andon the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at Nine. Professor Bachhoffner’s varied Lectures, 
with Experiments, in one of which he clearly explains the 
principle of the Atmospheric Railway, a Model of which is 
at work daily. Mr. Downe, the celebrated Flutist, accom- 
panied by Dr. Wallis on the Pianoforte, will perform a Duet 
Concertante, and afterwards a favourite Fantasia, at Three 
o’clock, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, Cole- 





and déscending Inclined Planes. A magnificent collection 
of Models of tropical fruits. A new and very beautiful 
series of Dissolving Views. New Optical Instrumerits, &c. 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell, &c. &c.-— 
Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.— 

Sole Manufactory, 64, BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 

where a great variety are always on view, for Church, Park, 
Coach-house, and all other Doors and Gates, of large or 
small dimensions, agate of @ ton in weight moving with these 
hinges as easily as a wicket; they are also admirably adapted 
for drawing-rooms, being highly ornamental, and folding. 
doors fitted with them may be removed and replaced in 
an instant. Rising and spring Hinges, also double-action 
Butts on the most improved principle, and very superior 
Fastenings for exterior Gates, at moderate prices. To be 
seen at Charles Collinge and Co’s Patent Axletree, Sugar-mill 
and Spherical-hinge Manufactory, 64, Bridge-road, Lambeth 


ORTER’S CORRUGATED, and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge (and the Grove), Southwark. At the 
above Works, the Public are secure in having the superior 
make, and by th? Patent process of Galvanizing Iron as first 
introduced into this Country, with many improvements in 
its application to Roofs, Buildings, &c. Every description 
of Building, Railway, and other Iron and Smith’s work 
Manufactured of the best quality. Iron Fence and Hurdles 
as usual.—The Trade Supplied. 





IMPORTANT TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
NMALVANIZED TINNED IRON and 
ZINC MANUFACTORY, 17, Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

J. DORE begs respectfully to inform Builders and Sur- 
veyors, that on account of the Increasing Demand for Galva- 
nized Tinned Iron, he has made such arrangements as will 
enable him to manufacture every article usually made in 
Zine, at the same Prices ; also begs to recommend this metal 
corrugated for Roofing as the most Economical, as it can be 
laid without Boards upon Slight Rafters. 

Every Article in Zinc as usual, at the lowest possible prices, 








PATENT GALYVA ED TINNED IRON, 
MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 
RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are respectfully 
informed they can be a with this invaluable metal 
for building purposes, of the best quality and lowest terms. 
it is superior im every respect to zinc, and two-thirds less 
price than 7th sheet lead for roofing, no woodwork being 
required, but iron rafters omy: 21 inches apart, rendering 
the whole roof fire-proof, is mode of covering roofs is 
cheaper than Lead, Zinc, Tiles, or Slates, Parapet and 
other Gutters formed and fixed, also rain-water pipe heads, 
eave gutter, baths, stove and funnel pipe, cisterns and water- 
closets fixed. The sheets are 6 feet ab by 2 ft., 2 ft. 6 in. 
and 3 feet wide, and gos. to any required weight per foot, 
and ean be had either plain or co ted. 

Piease apply to CHARLES GELL. Junior, No. 5, Quick- 
peter yo ts ve Pancras, where references and testi- 
monials of the highest respectability of extensive wor 
already done can be had. re 7 ” 

MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PATENT GAL. 
VANIZED TINNED IRON. 


W. BEALE begs to acquaint the pub- 
@ lic that he is to lay roofing, plain or 
corrugated, Ss pipe, gutters, &e. Also chimney-tops and 
ventilating cowls of every description; also water and oil 
cisterns, of this incorrodible and fireproof metal, He manu- 
factures all kinds of baths, as hip, shower, Roman, open, 
slipper, sponging, foot, children’s, and self-heating baths ; 
also toilet-cans and pails, ils, coal-scuttles, cash and 
deed-boxes, and fire-proof safes of every description, 10 per 
cent. cheaper than any house in London. 
The PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON is ap- 
icable to the following uses :—The Lining of Ships’ Store 
coms, Ships’ Water Buckets, Water Jugs and Receivers, 
and for almost every pu to which Zine, tin, copper, 
brass, or any other metal is now applied ; is more durbie 
and ared at much less ‘expense. An experienced 
Cees eens 2, Out ¢ tte Beatem . All orders 
ne . 
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ale- | confirmation of which numerous letters from noblemen can 
man’s new American Locomotive Engine, for ascending | 





ted to the approval of the inspector-general of prisons, 
and the architects, C. Smith and Son, also are to 
eontract for the supply of the whole of the ironmongety 
requisites for the residences of the nobility and » 
churches, banks, barracks, gaols, asylums, and workhouses, 
including locks, bells, Hinges, grates, kitchei-ranges; stair- 
cases, gates, park fencing, fire- safes, bookeases, doors, 
metal sashes of all kinds, and every description of orna- 
mental brass and iron work, light castings, &c. 

C. 8. and Son beg to refer to the extensive works per- 
formed by them at Windsor Castle, Northumberland and 
Sion House, Blenheim Palace, Chatsworth, &c. a’ a gua- 
rantee for the superiority and darability of their work, ‘in 


be shewn. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 
BUNNETT AND CORPE’S 
PATENT REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS. 


HE validity of this Patent being com- 
pletely established, the Patentees have much pleasire 

in stating that the very extensive demand, and the employ- 
ment of improved machinery in the manufacture, have given 
them an opportunity (of which they gratefully avail them. 
selves) of making a considerable reduction in the price of 
this well-knownand tried invention, thereby rendering them 
the cheapest as well as the best iron shuttersin use. Every 
improvement suggested by practical skill and most exten- 
sive application has been adopted, and no effective RE- 
VOLVING IRON SHUTTER ‘can be constructed without 
infringing B. and C.’s patent. These shutters can be ap- 





plied horizontally, either above or below the window, or 
vertically, as introduced by BUNNETT and CORPE, in 
some of the largest establishments: they are made with 
bent or corrugated laths, if required. 

BUNNETT and CORPE also manufacture 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, 
with their patent taising machinery, or with counterbalance 
weights, and with proper metallic hinges, without which no 
shutters can be pt ay or durable. 

BUNNETT and CORPE are Jikewise Patentees and 
Manufacturers of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULD- 
INGS, &c., IN BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES. 

Shop Fronts fitted in a superior manner with Iron 
Shutters, Patent Brass or Zinc Sashes, Moulded Engraved 
Stall Board Plates, best Plate Glass, and internal Brass 
Fittings of all kinds, on the most advantageous terms. Es- 
timates given and contracts taken in Town or Country.—All 
kinds of metal works executed to any design. Metal Draw- 
ing, Rolling, and Stamping for the Trade. OFFICE, 26, 
LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. WORKS, at’ DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 
PATENT SAFETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS, 
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The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Blind Makers, and the 
Trade generally, is particularly 
requested to the IMPORTANT 
patented IMPROVEMENTS 
in the above enumerated Arti- 
cles, and inspection invited, at 
the Manufactory of the Patentees, 
R. HOWARD and Co., 116, Old 
Street, London; or at the Licen- 
sees. 

Rogrevions and Prospectuses 
may had at the above ad- 
dress, or will be forwarded on 
application. 

The great importance of streNGTH and sTIFFNESs in the 
Laths of REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, when required for 
SECURITY, is so obvious, that itis only necessary to point 
out the fact that the rATENT CONVEX LATHS ARE 12 
TIMES STRONGER THAN THE ORDINARY FLAT LATHS (as 
shewn by the engravings and prospectus), to ensure their 
general adoption. 

REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS MADE OF THE COMMON 
FLAT LATHS, AT A VERY CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION OF 
PRICE. 
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GAS LAMPS, GS, &e, HEX? Y and GLOVER, [RON- 
“POUNDERS, beg to inform their’ customers that 


they have removed their (from Smart’ 


they have adopted every improvement to enable to 

in , price, and . They 
carat eat to ribet eas of nas 
for every description of Castings. 





AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 

and Elbows,’ Half-round and O G ‘Gutters, Sash 

Ais Bese Cool Plates, Ker, Gan and Weer Pipes from 
Air Bri : » &e.; G j TO 

14 in. to 12 in. in diameter, with Bends, Branches, Byphons, 

and Lamp Columns; also Hot-water Pipes, with all the 

usual connections, ‘A Stock of the e Castings at 

JONES’S Iron Bridge Wharf, and No. 6, Bankside, South- 


















Messrs. Nertson and Mircuet. 9 
beg to inform Builders that they hate /@ 
always dn hand, at their premises, |% 
15, Wharf-road, City-road, a large | § 

t of R. W. Pipes, Gutter- |} 
h-weiglits, &c., which’ they | 
are disposing of at very low prires. hi 

Castings of every description dune |% 
to order. f 


ns 















FIRE-PROOF SAFES.—135, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
c : 


TTY. 

HE CHEAPEST HOUSE in LONDON 
for WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF SAFES.— 
JQHN LEADRBEATER, many years Manufacturer for 
Messrs. Chubb, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Railway Companies, and the Public generally, are 
respectfally informed that he has éénstantly 6a SALE, at 
his Mapufactory, 125, Aldersgate-street, City, a large 
assortment of very superior WROUGHT-IRON FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES, chests, boxes, and doors fof strong- 
rooms or elosets; the whole fitted up with improved de- 
tector locks, throwing from two to twelve bolts, warranted 
of the best materials and workmanship, yielding a positive 
security to eash, books, deeds, plate, &c. against the de- 
structive effects of fire, and the skill of the most expe- 
rienced burglars, at considerably reduced prices. Made to 
order at the shortest notice, at his Manufactory, 125, 

Aldersgate-street, City. 





CAEN STONE. 


UARD and BEEDHAM have a qnantity 

of the above stone, of the best quality, direct from 

their Quarries at Allemange, which ma inspected at the 

Norway Sufferance Wharf, Greenwich.—Further particu- 

lars at Ma. Gi GATES’, 18, SOUTHWARK-SQUABE, 
SOUTHWARK. 





PIMLICO MARBLE AND STONE WORKS, BEL- 
GRAVE WHARF, PIMEICO-ROAD. 


AMUEL CUNDY begs to inform Archi- 

tects, &c., that every description of Stone, Marble, 

and Granite work is executed at the cheapest possible rate, 

Estimates given for Mason’s Work in all its branches. 
Gothic Work, Tombs, Monuments, &c. 

MARBLE WORK for Halls, Dairies, Tables, Columns, 

Vases, at most reasonable prices. 
A large collection of Designs for Mural and other Monu- 


ments. 
CHIMNEY PIECES from Tweive Shillings upwards. 
Depét for CAEN STONE, &c. 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC, 
SASHES AND FRAMES, 
DOORS, &c. | 
Manufactured for the Trade 
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By C.W. WATERLOW, 3 | =" 

121, Bunhill-row, Finsbury-sq. ; 4 

Best Materials.—Lowest Prices. ai Lj 
T woe 


erms: Cash. ba 
Full lists of prices may be had en application at the count- 
ing-house; if by letter, pre-paid, inclosing postage-stamp. 
A large stock of well-seasoned Doors always on hand, 


WOOD SHUTTERS, 
Manufactory, 96, Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane. 


yey: Patentee can confidently recommend 
these Shutters both for security and durability. The 
edges being sheathed with IRON, and: the cost little more 
than common shutters, their construction so simple, that the 
largest éstablishment can be opened or closed in a few mo- 
ments with the greatest possible ease without the use of 
machinery. Their superiority over other Revolving Shutters 
consists in being made without metal hinges, consequently 
cannot rust, buckle, or get out of order, amd are equally 
safe. W.SNOXELL will haye much pleasure in givin 
reference to numerous establishments where they are fixed, 
having on all occasions given the greatest satisfaction. 


WINDOW BLINDS, 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK, FLOWER-POT 
STANDS, &c. 

To Architects, Builders, Contractors, Upholders, and others. 


M.H. BUSBY, NEW VENETIAN HOUSE, 
7 and 8, Anderson’s Buildings, City Road, London, 
Manufacturer of every Description of Window Blinds 
on the most approved principles, namely, the Spanish, 
Oriental, Florentine, Louvre, and Venetian Sun Shades, 
for the exterior; and Venetian Dwarf, Metallic’ Gauze, 
Perforated Zine Blinds, Transparent, Landscape, and 
Holland Blinds on Springs, Patent and Common Rollers 
for the Interior; Blinds for Shop Fronts, Plain and 








CAUTION.—The Patentees beg to caution all 
against Making or Using sent Latas for REVOLVING 
IRON SAFETY SHUTTERS, soas to obtain in 
strength or stiffness ; as they thereby render themselves liable 
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Or tal, on the most Im plans. Old Blinds 
Altered, Renovated, and Refixed. A variety of Flower-pot 
Stands always Ready, Rustic, Portable, and other Garden 
Seats and Stools; Wire-work for évery purpose useful and 
ornamental. 

VENETIAN BLINDS FOR EXPORTATION, 

















